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aan PART 1 OF WEEKLY REPORT. "i 
| [As It stood on the Ist t danuary 1918. ] : i : 
Nore. (jij —“Meuigtgpes. (P)—Pariodical magasines. Papers shown i in ‘bold type deal with politics. 1 
No. Name of publication. — ‘| Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Assamese. | 
4 |“ Banhi” (PB)... oot Calcutta -- | Monthly ...'| Lakshmi Narayan Bezborua, Hindu, | 500 
Brahmin ; age about 46 years. | 
) | : : : eneee oh 
“Bengali. | . = : 
2 |“ Alaukik Rahasya” (P) ... |'Calcutta | Monthly  ...'| Kshirod Prasad ‘Vidyabinod, Brah- 700 
| } | min ; age 56 years. | . 
3 | Alochana * (P) ws. '| Howrah ooo | De. -- | Jogendra Nath Chatterji, Hindu, 500 
; . Be : Brahmin ; age 48 years. 
4 |“ Ananda ” (P) | Mymensingh ...| Do. =... | Mahesh Chandra Bhattacharyya, 500 
ie sachs | ‘| Hindu, Brahmin. : 2 
5 |“ Ananda Sangit Patrika”|Calcutta — ... Do. ee | Pratibha .Devi, Hindu, Brahmin 3| sf 200 
(P). | | : age 45 years. 
6 | Anjali” (P) ... cn Des «| Dé _... | Krishna Behari Dutta, age 29,years| 200 
_7 |“ Archana ” (P) we | Do. ee | Do. .» |Keshab Chandra Gupta, Hindu, 800 
Baidya ; age about 36 years. 
8 |“ Arghya ’’ (P) at «ee | AMulya Charan Sen, —* Tam- 700 
| | | buli ; age 37 years. | | 
9 | ‘“‘ Aryya Kayastha Pratibha” | Faridpur eee | Do. ee | Kali Prasanna Sarkar, Hindu, 1,000 
(P). | -Kayastha ; age 75 years. : 
10 | “ Avasar ” (P) ... --- | Caloutta soot Do. eee | Lal Behari Datta, Hindu, Tanti; 1,600 
| om) : 2 age 50 years. ; | 
11 “ Ayurveda Bikas”’ (P)  ... | Dacca eee | Do. ... | Sudhanshu Bhushan Sen, Hindu, - 600 
| ‘| Baidya ; age about 41 years. | 
12 | “ Baidya Sammilani ” (P) ...| Do. ose +—_Do. ---| Bikrampore, Ambastha ‘Sammilani.. 1,000 
| : | | Dacca, ° | 
13 | “ Baishnava Samaj” (P)_ ... | Calcutta ee | Bi-monthly ... | Surendra Mohan Adhikary ove 500 
| 14 |“ Baisya Patrika”(P)  .... | Jessore | Monthly  ... | Prasanna Gopal Roy, Hindu, Barui : 50v 
s | : age 55 years. 
15 |“ Balak” (P) ... © ar ‘Calcutta ol) ee .» | J. M. B. Duncan oy ove 5,500 
16 | “ Bamabodhin: Patrika ”.(P) | Db. on |. 1. ee | Sukumar Dutt, Brahmo; age 43 700 
: ‘| years. 
17 | * Bangabandhu ”(P) | Dacca ee | Do. -«- | Ishan Chandra Sen, Brahmo ; age 57 150 
: : | | years. | 
| | 
18 | “‘ Bangali” (N) . . ee | Calcutta eee | Daily. ot , ‘ee ceoece 
19 |“ Bangaratna ” (MN) a Krishnagar __... | Weekly eee | Kanai Lal Das, Hindu, Karmakar ; 1,550 
: ei | % 3 Pe. 30 years. : Seay a . 
20.| * Bangavasi’?(N)  ... | Calcutta = «..| Do. --- | Behary Lal Sarkar, Hindu, Kaya- 19,000 
| | 3 | stha ; age 58 years. . oe 3 
o1' 7° Bankura Darpan”’ Bankura ‘ont > De. ..- | Rama Nath Mukharji j age | 54 years 453 
| (CN). eee ae | 3 , ; | 
22 | * Barisal Hitaishi *(N)/ Barisal § =...| Do. ... | Durga Mohan Sen, Mints, Baidya 625 
: : | age 37 years. | r | 
23 |*Basumati”(N)  ... | Calcutta  ...| Do. .. | Sasi Bhushan ‘Mukherji and Hari- 14,000 


| Pee ka : | pada Adhikary ; age 48 years. 
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“ Chikitsa Tatva Vijnan ” (P) 
*‘ Chingura Vartavaha” 


Chandrika” 


Do. 
| 


Calcutta 


Chinsura 


Weekly 


Daily 
ou Thursdays. 


except 


Hindu, Brahmin. 
Binode Lal Das Gupta, Vaidya ; age 
| 45 years. 
49 years. 


Panchcowri Banerji, 
Brahman ; age 48 years. 


Hindu, 


Dina Nath Mukher}i, Brahmin ; age 


No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation 
| Bengali—continued. re ae . 
94 | “ Bhakti ” (P) --» | Howrah oo» | Monthly —s awe Diese Chandra Bhattacharya, es 600 
. | et eee : TN yoacs Brahmin ; agé 29 years. ‘ -- 

25 ‘Ss Bharat Laxmi” (P) ... | Calcutta eee .» | Rahdha Nath De, Subarnabanik ; | 1,000 

al age about 35 years. 

26 | ** Bharati ” (P) a Do. oe .-» | Srimati Swarna Kumari Devi, 9,000 

Brahmo ; age about 49 years. 

97 |“ Bharatmalila ” eos | Dacca we Do, .e» | Srimati Saraju Bala Dutta, Brahmo ; : 1. 450 

| oe ‘| age 33 years. — 

28 | “ Bharat Nari” (P) -+- | Calcutta es Do. «ee | Ananda Chandra Gupta ; Baidya ... 1,000 

99 66 Bhisak Darpan ” (P) eee Do. ees Do. ece Rai Sahib Giris Chandra Bagchi ece 250 

30 | ‘‘ Bharatbarsha ” (P) - Dp. - Do. -» | Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhu- 4,000 

shan, Kayastha ; age 39 years ; and. 
Jaladhar Sen, Kayastha, age 51 
years. 
31 | “ Bidushak ” (P) Do. ie Do ee. | Kshetra Nath Banerji, Brahmin ; age 200 

41 years. 

39 | & Bijnan ” (P) i“ Do. o06 Do. .. | Dr. Amrita Lal Sarkar, Satgope ; age 300 
about 43 years. 

+ 

33 | “ Bikrampur ” (P) .«. | Mymensingh Do. ..|Jogendra Nath Gupta, Hindu, 500 
Baidya ; age 35 years. a 

34 | “ Birbhum Varta” (IN) | Suri .. | Weekly --- | Devendra Nath Chakravarti, Hindu, 997 

| Brahmin ; age 41 years. | 

35 |“ Birbhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta ... | Monthly Kulada Prasad Mallik, Hindu, 1,000 

Brahmin ; age 34 years. , 

36 | “ Birbhum Vasi ” (N) .-- | Rampur Hat ... | Weekly Satkowri Mukherji, Hindu, Brahmin; 70C 

age 45 years. 

37 |“ Brahman Samaj” (P) Calcutta ai Do. .-. | Pandit Basanta Kumar Tarkanidhi... 1,000 
1 i ! 38 |‘ Brahma Vadi ” (P) Barisal | Monthly ... | Manamohan Chakravarti, Brahmo 660 
ive , age 52 years, 

66 hina Vidya ” (P Calcutta aa Do. | Rai Purnendu Narayan ‘Singh 899 

59 | “ Brahma Vidys " (P) Bahadur and Hirendra Nath Dutta, 

| Hindu’, Kayastha. 
40 |** Burdwan Sanjivani” | Burdwan .«. | Weekly ..| Prabodhananda Sarkar, Hindu, 400 
(N)- | Kayastha ; age 24 years. 

4i | “ Byabasay O Banijya” (P) | Calcutta ... | Monthly Sachindra Prosad Basu, Brahmo : 900) 

| . : age 37 years. — 

42 | © Chabbis Pargana | Bhawanipur... | Weekly ..| Abani Kanta Sen, Hindu, Baidya ; 800 

Vartavaha ” (N). age 31 years. 

43 | *§ Charu Mihir” (N) ..» | Mymensiogh .. Do. ... | Vaikantha Nath Sen, Hindu, Kay- 800 

| astha ; age 42 years. 

44 |“Chhatra” (P) Dacca ... | Monthly ... | Sasibhusan Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 500 

min ; age about 49 years. 

45 |“ Chikitsa Prakas” (P) ... | Nadia re Do. ...| Dhirendra Nath Haldar, Hindu, 400 

Gandabanik ; age 33 years. 
46 |“ Chikitsa Sammilani” (P)... | Calcutta ee Do. ..| Kaviraj Sital Chandra Chatterji, 500 


300 


1,000 


4,000 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
Bengali—continued. 
50 | * Dainik Basumati 9 (N)j Calcutta — wee | Daily -e»| Sasi Bhushan Mukherji, Hindu, 3,000 
| Brahmin ; age about 48 years, and 
others. 
51 | Dacea Prakas” (N) | Dacca «| Weekly oa Sasi Bhushan Biswas, Hindu 800 
52 | “ Darsak” (N) Calcutta | Do. --- | Satis Chandra Bhattacharji, Brah- 2,00 
min ; age about 40 years. 
: | 
53 |‘ Dharma-o-Karma” (P) ...| Do. Quarterly ...| Sarat Chandra Chowdhuri, Hindu, |1,000 to 1,200 
Brahmin. 
54 | “ Dharma Tatva”’ (P) Do. Fortnightly ... | Vaikuntha Nath Ghosh, Brahmo 300 
55 | ‘‘ Dharma Pracharak” (P) ...| Do. .- | Monthly _... | Nrisingha Ram Mukhe.ji Hindu, 2,00 
Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
56 | “ Diamond Harbour Hitaishi”’ | Diamond Harbour | Weekly --- | Mohendra Nath Tatwanidhi, Hindu, 2,500 
(N). Mahisya ; age 53 years. 
57 |“ Dhruba” (P) nen aa Ditto .» | Monthly ---| Birendra Nath Ghosh, Hindu, 490 
Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
58 | ‘* Education Gazette” (N) ... | Chinsura Weekly -e» | Kumatdeo Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 1,500 
3 25 years. 
59 | *§ Faridpur Hitalshini ” | Faridpur wat a -ee | Raj Mohan Majumdar, Hindu, 900 
(N). : Vaidya ; age about 78 years. 
60 | ‘‘Galpa Lahari”’ (P) eee | Calcutta -..| Monthly ...|Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu, 2,000 
Kayastha ; age 37 years. 
61 |“ Gambhira”’ (P) --. | Malda ..- | Bi-monthly ...| Krishna Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 300 
Kayastha ; age about 35 years. 
62 | “ Gaud-duta ” (IN) os | Do. Weekly eee | Krishna Chandra Agarwalla, Hinda, 400 
Baidya. 
63 | “ Grihastha” (P) | Calcutta ---| Monthly _ ... | Sarat Chandra Dev, Kayastha ; age 500 
| 57 years. 
64 | “ Hakim” (P) ... Do. Do. ees | Masihar Rahaman, Muhammadan ; 500 
| age 32 years. 
65 | “ Sri Gauranga Sevaka”’ (P) | Murshidabad Do. ees | Lalit Mohan Banarji, Hindu, Brah- — 600 
min ; age 57 years. 
66 | ‘ Hindu Ranjika”” (N) Rajshahi Weekly -e> | Kachimuddin Sarkar, Muhammadan ; 290 
age 41 years. 
Hooghly | Monthly  ...| Raj Kumar Kavyathirtha, Hindu, 200 
67 | ** Hindu Sakha ”’ (P) ski Brahmin. 
68 | * Hitavadi” (N) Calcutta ... | Weekly --- | Chandrodaya Vidyavinode, Hindu, 37,000 
Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
69 | *islam-Rabi” (N) elie Mymensingh Do. -» | Maulvi Maziuddin Ahmad, Musul- 700 
man ; age about 34 years. 
- 
70 |‘ Jagat-Jyoti”’ (P) -«- | Calcutta ..- | Monthly -e- | Jnanatana Kaviraj, Buddhist ; age 700 
57 years. 
71 | ** Jagaran;” (N) --  Bagerhat Weekly --| Amarendra Nath Basu, MHindu,} About 300 
Kayastha. 
72 1 Jahapnabi’’ (P) ee | Calcutta Monthly .-. | Sudhakrista Bagchi, Hindu, Brah- 600 
min ; age 31 years. 
cE Jangipur Samoad”’ (N)_ ... Murshidabad_ ... | Weekly .» | Sarat Chandra Pandit, Hindu, About 100 
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‘. | go of publication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. deiibibs 
g Bengali—continued. 
74 | Janmabhumi ” (P) eee | Calcutta eos Weekly - =... Kayas- 300 
75 | * Jasohar + (N) «+. | Jessore Do. one — Chaudhuri, Hindu, 600 
76 |‘* Jubak’? (P) ... wee | NaNtipur vee Monthly mee 3 pom —, Brahmo ; age 300 
77. |“ Jugi-Sammilani” (P) —--- | Comilla | we cee. pert omy pony Hindu, Jugi ; 1,500 
78 | *§ Jyoti’ (N) ... ... | Chittagong Weekly one Kali Shankar Chakravarty, Brahmin ; 2,000 
79 | ‘ Kajer-Loke ” (P) wl Caloutte ...| Monthly ... "une ipa. Chatterji, Brahmin ; 350 
80 | * Kalyani” (N) ... | Magura .-. | Weekly sos "ee Mukherji, Brahmin ; age 300 
81 |“ Kangal” (P) ... Calcutta ...| Monthly  ... oy ge Muhammadan ; 100, 
89 |“ Kanika” (P) ... ... | Murshidabad ...| Do. on yo Re wired ; Reastosharye, $50 
93 |“ Karmakar Bandhu’’ (P) ... | Calcutta ui a eee ppreny pier Hindu, Swarnakar ; 500 
34 | « ince ae Se ee | Weekly eee — artes We Hindu, 5) 
85 |“‘ Kayastha Patrika” (P) ...| Calcutta =... Monthly... ys gg nr py Hinda, Kay- 750 
86 | Khulnavasi”’ (N) ... | Khulna wee | Weekly — ave "haus te ven” Hindu, | 350 
87 | “ Krishak” (P) ... | Calcutta .» | Monthly —_... "aa. Datta, Kayastha; age 1,000 
88 | ‘ ue Samvad” (P) Dacca seo} WO oes a Ghosh ; age about 35 1,000 
89 | “ Kshristya Bandhav ” (P) ... Do. son be eee apreoriy” pa Christian ; age 500 
90 | “ Kushadaha ” (P) Do. eo 1 ne sane ) a oui. Hindu, 500 
91 | ‘* Mahajan Bandhu ” (P) ... Do. Do. occ ie i ped ~~ Hindu, Tambuli ; 400 
99 |“ Mahila” (P) ... Do. w | Do. ae ae oe Neogi, Brahma ; 200 
93 |“ Mahila Bandhav ” (P) Do. Do. .. | Miss K. Blair ; age 60 years cee 509 
94 |‘ Mahishya Mahila” (P) ... Do. int a Srimati Krishna Bhabani Biswas ... 300. 
95 | ‘“ Mahisya Samaj ” (P) Do. Do. .. | Nagendra Nath Das, Hindu, Kaivarta 1,200 
96 | “ Mahisya-Surhid ” (P) Diamond Harbour| Do. gers = cons Hindu, Kaivarta ; 35') 
g7 | “+ ae ” (P) Calcutta “ | Do. eee et eget ‘Ss Poon co ; Hindu, 1,500 
98 |“ Malda Samachar ” (IN) Malda os | Weekly ge Ora Chakravarty, Hindu, 1,109 
99 | “ Manasi ” (P) sea Do. wat a ‘ide ae, Peeaks rene io; — 2,000 
100 | “¢ Mandarmala ”’ ‘Do. ot ose pb Agri pall on ca 40° 
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No.} Name of publication. Where published. Edition. | ‘Name, caste and age of Kditor. Circulation. 
* Bengali—continued. 
101 | * Medini Bandhab ” (N) | Midnapore w+ | Weekly -ss | Gossaindas Karan, Hindu, Satgope ; 500 
age 26 years, 
102 | ** Midnapore Hitaishi"! Do. ne ee 8 ... |Manmatha Nath Nag, Hindu, Kayas- 1,700 
-(N). | : tha ; age 38 years. 
103 |**Mosiem Hitalishi ” | Calcutta a ..| Shaikh Abdur Rahim and Mozum- 6,300 
(N). mul Haque. 
104 | Muhammadi”"(N) .../ Do. cof =O. --- | Muhammad Akram Khan, Musalman;} About 7,000 
age 40 years; and Maulvi Akbar 
Khan, 
105 | “ Mukul ” (P) ... Do. Monthly _ ... | Hem Chandra Sarkar, Brahmo ; age 450, 
| 40 years. 3 
106 | ** Murshidabad Hital- Saidabad -. | Weekly ... | Banwari Lal. Goswami, Hindu, 250 
| shi * (N). | Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
107 ‘‘ Nabagraha Prasanga ’’(P) | Mymensingh ...| Monthly... iithintn saidiis 
108 |“ Nandini’ (P) _ --- | Howrah ot of ... | Ashutosh Das Gupta Mahallanabis, 500 
| Hindu, Baidya ; age 32 years. 
109 | “ Natya Mandir ” (P) -«- | Calcutta Do. --- | Mani Lal Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin ; 700 
| age 34 yeurs. 
110 | “ Narayan” (P) se | §©=6 Do. ae +» | Mr. Chitta Ranjan Das, Hindu ; age 2,000 
48 years. 3 
111 | “ Nava Vanga ” (N) «++ | Chandpur ... | Weekly ... | Harendra Kishor Ray, Hindu, 400 
Kayastha ; age 26 years. 
112 | ** Nayak * (N) -e> | Calcutta .»» | Daily eee | Ray Kumar Sen Gupta, Hindu ; age 1,000 
35 years. : 
113 | * Navya Bharat * (P) Do. ...| Monthly ...| Devi Prasanna Ray Chaudhuri, | 1,000 to 1,500 
Brahmo ; age 62 years. re 
114 | * Nihar * (N) -*- | Contai we. | Weekly ..»| Madhu Sudan Jana, Brahma; age 500 
55 years. ah 
115 | “ Nirjhar ” (P)... “+ | Calcutta Quarterly ... | Srish Chandra Ray, Kayastha ; age 500 
: about 50 years. 
116 | “ Noakhali Sammilani ”(N) | Noakhali Town...| Weekly  ... | Fazlar Rahman, Muhammadan ; age 500 
| | 30 years. 
117 | * Pabna Hitaishi” (N)| Pabna Do. ... | Basanta Kumar Vidyabinode Bhatta- 650 
charyya, Hindu, Brahmin. 
118 |“ Pakshik Patrika”(P) ...|Serampore _—... | Fortnightly ...| Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, 500 
: Kayastha ; age 35 years. 
119 | * Pallivashi * (N) Kalna .. | Weekly ...|Sashi Bhushan Banarji, Hindu, 200 
Brahmin ; age 50 years. 
120 66 Pallivarta " (N) cece Bongong sili Do. “ Charu Chandra Ray, Hindu, 500 
re Kayastha ; age 44 years. 
121 | ‘ Pantha ” (P)... Calcutta Monthly Rajendra Lal Mukharji ros 800 
122 | “ Pataka ” (P) ... Do. Do. ... | Hari Charan Das,- Hindu, carpenter 500 
| by caste. 
123 | s Prabhini ws cee Do. oe | Weekly ... | Panchkari Banerji, Hindu, Brahmin 3,000 
124 | “ Prachar ” (P) .. | Jayanagar | .» | Monthly  ... | Revd. G. C. Dutt, Christian ; age 1,400 
| 48 years. 
125 | “ Praja Bandhu” (N) ... | Tippera Fortnightly ...|Purna Chandra Chakraverti, Kai- 210 
varta, Brahmin ; age 32 years. | 
126 |" Prajapati” (P) ece | Do. .» | Monthly . | Jnanendra Nath Kumar eee 1,500 
127 | “ Prakriti” (P) : i Do. wat ..| Devendra Nath Sen ... oes 800 
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No Name of publication. | Where published. Edition. — | Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation: 
Bengali—continued. | 
128 “ Prantavasi” (IN) .»- | Netrakona . | Fortnightly ... | Joges Chandra Vaoweners, Brahmin | 800 
129 |‘ Prasun” (N) oo. | Katwa Weekly : = Ghosh. Goala; age 44 | 575 
ar | Bechampore Do. Kamakshya Prasad Ganguly, Hindu, | 506 
130 |‘ Pratikar” (IN) weed Brahmin ; age 67 years. 
nae ss thl Hari Sadhon Mukharji, Brahmin ; | 
131 | “ Pratima” (P) .»- | Calcutta Monthly oe ; ; aol ukharji, Brahmin 500 
132 |“ Prativasi” (P) a. Do. "7 — Mitra, Kayastha ; age 500 
ut oe Do. .». | Ramanunda Chatterji, m.a., Brahmo ; 5.000 
133 | *Pravasi” (P) age 56 years. 
i tein 0 Do. wit Kar Sen, M.A., Hindu, Baidya ; 
134 |‘‘Priti” (P) ... ...| Do. 6 ten 81 veliia. i) an re 300 
" : Do. ” Do. Purna Chandra De, Subarnabanik ; 300 
135 | ‘‘ Rahasya Prakash” (P) age 34 years. 
an de . Do. me oe Rev. Rasra Maya Biswas, Christian; 700° 
136 | “‘ Rajdut” (P) ... age 32 years. 
$s ... | Rangpur ... | Weekly Sarat Chandra Majumdar, Hindu, 400 
137 | “ angpur Darpan” (N) - Brahmin ; age 48 years. | 
138 |‘‘ Rangpur Sahitya = Parisad Do. .. | Quarterly _... | Panchanan Sarkar, M.a., B.L., Hindu, 900 
Patrika.” (P) _ _ Rajbansi. 
9 Bi Aesnecl ... | Weekly .-. | Satya Kinkar Banerji; age 31 200 
139 | * Ratnakar (N) years ; Hindu, Brahmin. | | 
‘ : ” / _.. | Calcutta ... | Monthly Pramatha Nath Chaudhuri, Brahmin ; 500 
140 | “Sabuj Patra” (P) age about 40 years. | 
| én Nadia og ae) ... | Satis Chandra Viswas, Hindu, Kai- 200 
141 |“ Sadhak” (P)... ne varta ; age 33 years. 
ne ee Calcutta Do, ... | Suresh Chandra Samajpati ; age 3,000 
142 | “Sahitya” (P) about 47 years. | 
hae ‘ka (P)| Do. ... | Quarterly ... | Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 1,800 
143 | “ Sahitya Parisad Patrika” (P) Videiiaain, Wate Achecore by 
caste ; age 50 years. 
ga a Do. Monthly Shyama Charan Kaviratna, Brahmin; 500 
144 | “Sahitya Sanhita” (P) = «..| . age 61 years. 
ERTS " Howrah 2: ie. ... | Pramatho Nath Sanyal, Hindu - 1,300 
145 | ‘“‘Sahitya Samvad” (P)_ ... Brabmin tos BA ee. 
146 | “ Saji” (P) .. | Calcutta Do. tes Kshetra Mohan Gupta me 300 
147 |“ Samaj” (P) ... es i | oh .. | Radha Govinda Nath ... iii 700 
148 | “‘ Samaj Bandhu”’ (P) <i: a . | Adhar Chandra Das... 450 
149 66 Samaj Chitra ”’ (P) ee Dacca ‘ Do. Satish Chandra Roy eee eos 300 
150 | “Samay” (N) ... ... | Calcutta Weekly ... | Jnanendra Nath Das, Brahmo; age | About 1,000° 
y 61 years, 
151 |“ Sammilan” (P) a ..| Quarterly — ...| Kunja Behari Das, a barber by caste 200 
152 |“ Sammilani ” (IN) a ...| Fortnightly ...| Kali Mohan Bose, Brahmo; age 390 
“about 42 years. 
153 | “ Sammilani ” (P) et Monthly .- | Bijay Krishor Acharyya, B.a., LL.B., 400 
Christian ; age 47 years. 
154 | “ Sandes” (P) Do. ant oe Upendra Kishore Roy Chowdhury, 3,000 
| Brahmo ; age 46 years. 
155 | **§Sanjivani” (N) oon 1 ee -. | Weekly .-- | Sivanath Sastri, M.a., and others ... | 6,000 
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No, Name of publication. | Wher published. _ Edition. | — caste and age of Editor. ee Circulation. 
Bengili—continued. | 
156 | “* Sankalpa ” (P) .»» | Calcutta one Monthly ‘en Amulya Chandra Ghosh, — astha ; : ‘a 2,000 
ier | .| age about 34 years. ) 
157 |“ Sansodhini ” (N) ve Chittagong ..., Weekly ..- | Kashi Chandra Das Gupta, Brahmo ; | 400 
. eae : age about 6U years. | i 
! 
158 | “ Saswati ” (P) .-- | Calcutta --» | Monthly __... | Nikhil Nath Roy, Kayastha ; age 50 500 
: years. — . : 
159 | “ Sebak ” (P) «| Dacca ose Do. .-. | Haranandea Gupta, Brahmo _—i«a.. 300 
160 | “ Senapati ” () «es | Calcutta eee} Do. «. | Revd. W. Carey ;age O8 years aw. | 200 
161 | “ Serampore ” (N) ee. | Serampore ... | Weekly --- | Basanta Kumar Basu, Hindu, Kayas- 400 
f | tha ; age 35 years. ' 
162 | © Sisu” (P) ie Calcutta Monthly ... | Baradakanta Majumdar, Hindu, 5,000 
3 | Kayastha ; age 40 years. 3 
163 |“ Saurabha’’  ... .. | Dacca “ Do. ..| Kedar Nath: Majumdar, Hindu, 1,000 
| Kayastha ; age 41 years. | , 
‘164 | * Siksha-o-Swasthya " (P)... | Calcutta vee Do. ... | Atul Chandra Sen, m A. B.L., Baidya ;:: 200 
age 40 years. 

165 |“ Sikshak” (P) ... ‘| Barisal wl i. .«« | Revd. W.-Oarey ; age 57 yoara... 125 
166 | “ Siksha Pravhar” (P) ...| Mymensingh ...| Do. ... | Maulvi Moslemuddin Khan Chow-: 1,000 
7 ; dhury ; age 37 years. 

167 | “ Siksha Samachar ”.(N)_ ... | Dacca «ee | Weekly «« | Abinas ‘Chandra. Gupta, M.a., B.L.; 15500 

ee | Vaidya ; age 38 years. 
a68 |.“ Snehamayi ” (P) =i De. | Monthly... | Revd, A. L. Sarker ... = 700 
169 |“ Sopan ” (P) soo Do. Do. .». | Hemendra Nath Datta, Brahmo ; 250 
age 37 years. | | 
170 | * Sri Nityananda Sebak ” (P)| Murshidabad ...| Do. ...| Avinash Chandra Kavyatirtha, | 400 
Se Brahmin ; age 47 years. 
171 |“ Sri Baishnay Dharma| Burdwan «i ™! ... | Krishna Behari Goswami, Decheaie « 800 
Prachar ”’ (P). age 30 years. , 
172 |“ Sri Sri Vaishnava Sangini " | Calcutta eke Do. ... | Madhusudan Das Adhikari, Vaish- 600 
ot ae nab ; age 32 years. | | . 
173 |**Sri Sri. Vishnu Priya-| Do. «+ | Weekly ee | Rasik Mohan Chakravarti, Brah-} 1,600 
| O-Ananda Bazar ver |: min ; age 42 years. : 
trika ”’ (N). | 
a4 || “ Sumati”’ €P)... .. | Dacta wee | Monthly .. | Purna ‘Chaudsa Ghosh, ‘Kayastha ;| 431 
. : | age 41 years. | 
i175 | *Suprabhat” (P) oo» | Calcutta nie Do. «. | Sm. Kumutini Mitra, Brahmo sage 000 
| ol years. 
176 | “Suraj” (N) «se | Pabna ve | Weekly .« | Kishori Mohan Roy, Hindu, Kayas- } $80 
tha ; age 39 years. | 
177 |“Suhrit” (PRP) .. pres pueon ove Monthty ee | Hari ‘Pada Das, -8.a.. Brahmo ; age 800 
31 years. 7 
178 |‘ Surakhi ’’ (P) --- | Contai or ee ... | Baranashi ean, Hindu, Brahmin ; | - 800 
7 age 46 years. 3 
179 | ‘‘Swarvakar Bandhav ” (P) ‘| Calcutta |] De. ...| Nagendra Nath “Shee, m.a., gold- | — 680 
stnith by caste ; age 42 years. | 
280 | ‘‘Swastha Samachar” (P)...| Do. ‘eel - Da «. | Dr. Kartik: Chandra. Bose, ‘MiB. ccc l ” 4,000 
281 | “ Tambuli Patrika” (P) Do. wo} De. on Rajendra, Nath Som, :Tambuli ; :ege : 600 
| 33 years. 
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No. Name of publication. Where published. Edition. | | Name, caste and age of Editor. - | Circulation. 
—_—— - ane = . . . | * neta ae ; 4s — , a 
, 
Bengali—concluded. , 
182 |“ Tambnli Samaj” (P) _ «.. | Calcutta ..|Monthly ... | Rajkristo Paul and others, Hinda, 800 
| | Tambuli ; age 37 years. 
183 | “Tapaban ” (P) e | Do. a. .. | Shyama Charan Sarkar, Hindu, 700 
Kayastha ; age 40 years. 
“184 ‘“attwa Kaumudi” (P) ... Do. .. | Fortnightly ... | Lalit Mohan Das, m.a., Brahmo . age 510 
43 years. 
(185 |‘*Tattwa Manjari ” oo Do. ... | Morthly Kali Charan Basu ; age about 42 600° 
years. 
186 |“ Tattwa-bodhini Patrika”...| Do. oe Do. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Brahmo ; age 300 
53 years. 
187 | “ Theatre ” (N)° Dv. | ... | Weekly Moni Lal Banerji, Brahmin ; age 800 
about 30 years. 
188 |“ Toshini” (P) .-- | Dacca ...| Monthly ...| Anukul Chandra Gupta, Baidya ; 1,250 
age 43 years. ~ | 
189 “Trade Gazette’’ (P) in Calcutta i Do. Kamal Hari Mukherji | ye 900 to 1,000 
.190 | “ Triveni ’’ (P)... .-. | Gacha ee Do. ‘of Satis Chandra Chakravarti, Brah- " yOo 
min; age 41 years. 
191 |“ Tripura Hitaishi ’’ (N) | Comilla -«. | Weekly | Afazuddin Ahmad... ive 600: 
192 | “ Uchchasa’”’ (P) .-- | Calcutta ae Monthly __... | Bhabataran Basu, Hindu, Kayastha ; 150 
, | age 34 years. 
193 | “ Udbodhana” (P) Do. as Do. ..| Swami Saradananda ... 7 oan 1.500 
194 |“ United Trade Gazette” (P){ Do. ss Do. ... | Narayan Krishna Goswami, Brah- 3,000 to 
, min ; age 29 years. 10,000 
195 | “* Upasana” (P) ... | Murshidabad ... Do. ni | Radha Kamal Mukherji, Hindu, 100 
te : | 7 ‘ Brahmin ; age 27 years. “| 
196 | “ Utsav” (P) ... . | Calcutta uct ae Ramdayal Majumdar, m.A., and 1,000 
| others. : 
197 | ‘‘ Yamuna” (P) Do. an . | Phanindra Nath Pal, Ba., Kayastha 900 
- age 31 years. | 
198 | * Vartavaha’”’ (N) .. | Ranaghat 7 Weekly . | Girija Nath Mukherji, Hindu, Brah- 415 
: 7 | min ; age 45 years. 
199 | °° Vasudha” (P) Calcutta ... | Monthly Banku Behari Dhar, Baidya to 500 
200 “Vijaya” (P) ... ae Poe Do. Manoranjan Guha Thakarta, Hindu, 700: 
Kayastha ; age 53 years. 
901 | * Viswadut . (N) ...- Howrah ...| Weekly .-. | Nogendra Nath Pal Chowdhury, | 2,000 
| Hindu, Kayastha ; age 38 years. 
202 | * Viswavarta".(N) ...| Dacca ) ...| Abinash Chandra Gupta, Vaidya ; 1,00%. 
age 37 years. 
203 | ‘* Yogi Sakha”’ (P) .. | Calcutta Month!; _... | Adhar Chandra Nath, Yogi; age 51 | 750 
years. 
204 |“ Yubak”’ (P) ... Santipur_  *- ...| Yogananda Pramanick, Brahmo; |. 300. 
ave 40 years. 
English- Bengali. 
205 |‘“‘ Ananda Mohan College} Mymensingh ae Monthly _ ... | Kumud Bandhu Chakravarti, Hindu, . 300 
Magazine.” (P). 3 | | Brahmin. 
206 | “ Bangavasi College Magazine’ | Calcutta i Do. |G C. «Basu ; Hindu Kayastha ; 600 
(P). | age 49 years. 
207 | ‘‘ Commercial Advertiser ’(N)j|.. Do. -. | Weekly ... | Radha Kissen Mukherji, Hindu, 250 
brahmir ; age 5U years. , 
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po cinta : sssetiiiaian m mpmendocn J \ unnene —a on a ‘ : _—— 
English- Bengali—conclude. 
208 | “ Dacca College Magazine ’’ | Dacca eve | Quarterly ... | Mr. R. B. Ramsbotham, and Bidhu- 10 
(P). °: 1 bhushan Goswami, Hindu, Brahmin. | 
209 | * Dacoa Gazette "(N) |. Do. ve | Weekly —..» | Satya Bhusan Dutt Roy, Baidya ; . 00 
age 48 years. 
210 | “‘ Dacca Review” (P) int «| Monthly  ...{ Satyendra Nath Bhadra and Bidhu. | $00 
| bhushan Goswami. | 
211 |“ Fraternity” ... --- | Calcutta eee | Quarterly =... | Revd. W.E.S. Holland _ oe | 200 
, “Jagannath College Maga-| Do. .- | Monthly -- | Rai Lalit Mohan Chatterji Bahadur, 900 
21 zine” (P). : Brahmo. : 
; ° 9 | $00 ; 
213 | « Rajshahi College Magazine ” | Dacca -» | Quarterly ...'Board of Professors, XR sjshahi } : 
(P). : ; | College. | 
5 
214 | « Rangpur Dikpra-e | Rangpur oe | Weekly eee | Dinesh Ch, Chaudhuri owe I 
=? Kash * (N). | 3OQ 
215 | « Sanjaya” (N) «o. | Faridpur ool Dea eee | Rama Nath Ghosh, Hindu, Kayas- 500 
, tha; age about 41 years. 
- 216 | « Scottish Churches College Calcutta - | Five tssues in | Revd. J Watt, m.a., and S. C. Ray 1,200 
Magazine” (P). the year. ) | 
217 | “Tippera Guide” (N) «.. | Comilla oo | Weekly eve | Rajané Kanta Gupta, Hindu, Vaidya ;[ 500 
eee ? age 49 years. | 
a 
Garo. | 
218 | “ Achikni Ribeng” (P) _ ... | Calcutta ose | Monthly ee | E. G. Phillips one 550 
re " ; | es ; 
| 219 66 Phring Phring (P) ese Do. ave Do. evo D. MeDonald coe gee 4006 
Hindi. | ee 
220 | os Bharat Mitra ’’ (N)... | Calcutta e« | Weekly «- | Babu Ambika Prasad Baghai, Hindu, | 3,000. 
: | | Brahmin ; age 40 years. . 
4 i | : . | : 
221 | «* Bip Bharat "(N)° ...| Do. ~ Do. --- | Pandset Ramananda Dobey, Hindu, 1,500 
Brahmin ; age 32 years. 2 
222 | § Calcutta Samachar”! Do. eve | Do. «| Amrita Lal Chakravarti; Hindu. | 2,000 
). | (N) | Brahmin ; age about 60 years. | 
223 | “Chota Nagpur Dut Patrika” | Ranchi -- | Monthly -- | Revd. E. H. Whitley, Christian © 450« 
) (P). d 
ear ’ ; ' . 
os 224 | & pDainik Bharat | Calcutta . | Daily -}| Babu) Ram Parad Kar, Hindu, 2,500: 
¥. i Mitra’ (N). — | | Kshatriya ; age 33 years. F 
225 | Daragar Daptar ”’ (P) ont ae Monthly  ...| Ram Lal Burman, Hindu, Ksha- SOO 
) triya ; age 29 years. s 
: | 
226 | Hindi Vangavasi"’(N)| Do. ... | Weekly Harikissan Joahar, Hindu, Ksha-| 5,500+ 
) | | triya ; age 39 years. : 
227 | “ Jaing Siddhanta Bhaskar” | Do. --; Monthly ... | Padmaraj Jaina, Hindu, Jain ; age | desl 
(P) about 40 years. | 
228 | “ Manoranjan” (P) oe | Do. eve De. --- | Ishwart Prasad Sharma, Hindu, 300 
) Brahmin ; age 52 years. 
p 229 | ** Marwari ” (N) Do. «ee | Weekly -«| Iswar Prasad Sharma; Hindu, [ 300’ 
| Brahmin ; age 44 years. 
0 230 | “ Ratnakar ” (P) e- | Do. .- | Monthly . | Hari Kisse@ Joahar, Hindu, Ksha- 1,000: 


triya ; age 38 years. 


® Suspended. 
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No. | Name of ptiblication. Where published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. ! Circulation. 
| Parvatiya. 
231 |“ Gurkha Khabar Kogat” (P) | Darjeeling -- | Mohthiy ....| Revd. G. P. Pradhan, Christian : 400 
og age 62 years. 
Persian. : | 
232 | ** Hablul Matin” (N) ... prere oo. | Weekly «| Saiyid Jelaluddin, Muhammadan ; 1,500 
| | age 70 years. 
Poly-lingual. | 
233 | “ Printets’ Provider ” (P) ... | Calcutta ..| Monthly .. |S, T. Jones Mme coo 500 
) 
Sanskrit. 
234 | “ Vidyodaya "’ (P) -e- | Calcutta -- | Monthly .»- | Bhaba Bibhuti Bidyabhushan,. m™.a,, | 600 
| Hindu, Brahmin ; age 33 years. 
4 Bengali-Sanskrit. 
235 |“ Aryya Prabha” (P) ... | Chittagong ...| Monthly ...|Kunja Behari Tarkasiddhante,' * 500 
nid ‘Brahmin. | 
236 | “ Hindu Patrika ” (P) ... | Jessore wnt 2 .. | Rai Yadu Nath Mazumdar Bahadur, 940 
; | | | Barujibi ; age 61 years. r 
237 c Sri Vaishnava Sevika ” (P) | Calcutta ont ah ... | Hari Mohan Das Thakur... ve 400 
Urdu. | 
238 |‘‘Negare Bazm” (P) _... | Calcutta «| Monthly __... Muhammad Sayed Hossan Askari, - add 
M.A., age 27 years, and another. 
239 | “ Refaqut’ (IN)* oes Do. «ee | Daily --» | Munshi Muhammad Nazimuddin 700 
Ahmed, Muhammadan ; age 42 
years. 
240 | * Resalat ” (N) wl De oe | . Do, ... | Maulvi Golam Hassain, Muhammad- 1,000 
: Se an ; age about 31 years. 
: 241 c Resalut ” (P) ... eee Do. -..| Monthly ... {| Maulvi Golam Hossain, Muham- 400 
| madan ; age about 30 years, 
242 | “Safir” (NN)... oe Do. - | Daily . | Hakim Ali Hussain Safir oes 1,000 
243 | “ Tandreut ” (P) —o . ..»| Monthly © ...| Dr. Kartik Chandra Bose, Hindu, — 600 
, | : Kayastha ; age 44 yéats. | 
244 " Tirmez.ee o (N)® ee Do. eee Daily eee ececes 
| Uriya, 
245 | “ Utkal Varta”... --- | Calcutta ... | Weekly ... | Mani Lal Moharana, Karmakar by 200 
| | caste ; age about 50 years. | 
oe a ; | 


* Suspended. 
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I.—Foreren Pourtics. — 


THE Datnik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes that the 
iis hick ab a eal Bengalee on Wednesday last published an affidavit 
coolie” sande on the 27th July last, at the Police Court by 
| one Baldeo Thakur, a returned indentured 
emigrant, regarding the cruelties to which he was subjected'while serving out 
his period of indenture in the Fiji Islands. If these allegations be true, then 
_ the sooner the system of indentured labour is abolished, the better. We hope 
Government will inquire into the matter. | 
2. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 26th June publishes the same affidavit 
tiie. and remarks that it is inconceivable that such 
inhuman oppression is possible. Will not the 
British Government, which suppressed the slave-trade, come to the help of 
these unhappy victims of oppression ? | 
3. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 26th June writes :— 

President Wilson’s second Note to Germany 
is a wonderful combination of courtesy and firm- 
ness. In his first Note the President indirectly told Germany that if she 
continued to interfere with American subjects and American trade he would 
declare war against her. Germany paid no heed to this warning. Still the 
President has not declared war against her, but has addressed her a second 
Note firmly reiterating the inviolability of the rights of American subjects. 
Some people are taking the President severely to task for not having 
declared war against Germany. But if one considers the matter dispassion- 
ately one cannot but praise his conduct. Some newspapers have stated that as 
America did not join the Allies in the cause of humanity when Germany was 
tearing up treaties, committing demoniac oppression on Belgium and tramp- 
ling on international agreements, she can now have no place among the Allies 
if she declares waf against Germany in her own interest. This is ridiculous. 
Does any nation ever enter into a war disinterestedly or simply from altruistic 
motives? England entered into the war because her interest lay in securing 
the neutrality of Belgium. Sir Edward Grey openly said that it was a 
singular good fortune for England that she had France and Russia as her 
Allies in fighting against Germany. Has not Italy also joined in the war 
through motives of self-interest ? 

Some people say that Germany is drawing America into the war because, 
while her own strength is being exhausted in the struggle, she does not want 
to see America’s power remaining intact, so that after the war the latter may 
not dominate over her. Others are of opinion that Germany is desirous of 
America’s participation in the conflict because, when the war is over, America 
will be the only Power willing to plead in her behalf. But if she does not join 
in the war now, the other Powers will, on the conclusion of hostilities, pay no 
heed to her mediation. The truth is that the ways of Germany are inscrutable. 

The Indian Daily News says that facts have come to public notice which 
make it imperatively necessary to intern the Germans who are now moving 
about freely in Calcutta. We do not know what these facts are. But meek, 
weak and unarmed as we natives are, we shall be gratified to see all possible 
causes of a breach of peace removed. | | ) 


“ The gathering of clouds.” 


II.—Homet ADMINISTRATION. 
(a)—Poltce. 


4. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 25th June is of opinion that if Jnanen- 
dra Nath Mazumdar had been interned in the 
| unhealthy fishing village of Tecknaf his life would 
have been endangered. The paper asks Government to call for an explana- 
er from the official who could think of interning a phthisical patient in such 
a place. 

‘ 5. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June warmly thanks Lord 
Carmichael for having suspended the order of 
internment on Jnanendra Chandra Mazumdar, 


‘“‘ Jnanendra Majumdar.” | 


“The Governor’s grace.” 


on account of his ill-health. 


DAINIK CHANDRIKA, 
June 26th, 1915. 


BANGALI, 
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SANJIVANI, 
June 24th, 1915. 


SANJIVANI, 
June 24th, 1915, 


MOSLEM HITAISHI, 
June 26th, 1915. 


CALCUTTA SAMACHAR, 
Jane 27th, 1915. 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
* June 28rd, 1915. 


MOHAMMADI 
June 26th, 1915 


HITAVADI, 


June 25tk, 1915, 


BASUMATI, 
June 26th, 1915, 
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6. The Sanjivani (Caleutta) of the 24th June refers to the recent intern- 
st _ ment, under the Defence Act, of two youths at 
an India Actin Delhi named Ganes Lal and Lakshmi Narain just 
after they had been discharged by the local courts 
on the refusal of the police to proceed against them under sections 131 and 
120 B of the Indian Penal Code. Government ought to know that acts like 
this serve to lower the dignity of law courts. What will these prisoners 
think of such detention, when there is no proof of guilt against them and they 
have been acquitted bythe courts? . . 
7. The Sanjivani wae er of the 24th June takes exception to the 
refusal on the part of the Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi to grant an allowance to Messrs Muham- 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali during their period of internment. These men 
are deprived of their means of livelihood and yet are expected to pay their 
Own way. 
8. "We are glad to hear, writes the Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of th 
25th June, that Mr. Muhammad Ali and Mr. 
Fo 9 poary Porgy Muham- Shaukat Ali will receive monthly allowances of 
ise Rs. 250 and Rs. 100, respectively, from Govern- 


“Muhammad Ali’s punishment.” 


ment. 
9. The Calcutta Samachar (Calcutta) of the 27th June says that Gov- 
; ernment should grant maintenance allowances to 
FP seo allowance for inter- 41) interned persons, just as they have done in the 
, case of Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali. 
It further hopes that Government will act on a just policy. 
10. Referring to the recent internments in Bengal under the Defence of 
India Act, the Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 
Internment under the Defence 99rq June asks: Are not the interned people. con- | 
of India Act. ° . . : 
sidered innocent 5 yy public, seeing that there 
is no incriminating evidence against them ? it not an injustice to intern 
such men and prevent them from moving about and earning a livelihood or 
prosecuting their studies? The former procedure under which Government 
used to deport people and maintain them and their families, was a better 
one. Government is requested to reconsider the question of giving allowances 
to those who are interned. 
11. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes :— 
Government has compelled Mr. Jaffar Ali 
‘* Misfortunes of a journalist.” Khan, the late editor of the Zamindar, to cut off 
all connection with journalism, and he is now 
kept under surveillance. His son, Akhtar Ali Khan, is now editing the 
Zamindar. Government has recently prohibited the publication in that 
paper of any news concerning the war excepting Reuter’s telegrams. Unlike 


other newspapers, the Zamzndar will not be allowed to. publish cuttin 


from English journals, and hence it will not be read very widely. This will 
probably lead to a diminution in the income of that paper and even to its 
ultimate extinction. We should think that Government would have been 
better advised if, instead of binding the paper down in such a way, it had 
ordered the suspension of its publication so long as the war lasts. 


12. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June ridicules the recent Gov- 

ernment order empowering police officers to con- 

“ Cases sent up by the police.” | duct prosecutions in Sessions Courts. It is 

doubtful if police officers will be able to do the 

work of lawyers. It will be like the story of Haridas in the Bengali fable 

who, in the upper part of his anatomy, was a skilful weaver and in the lower 
part of his anatomy was a she-goat which yielded milk. . 


13. Referring to the scheme of engaging Police Sub-Inspectors to con- 

| duet police cases in Magistrates’ and Judges’ 

Police cases to be conducted by Courts, the Basumati (Calcutta) of the 26th June 
Sub-Inspe-tors of Police. §= = § gays that, with very few exceptions, Sub-Inspec- 
tors of Police have almost no knowledge of law. 

In this state of things, how can they be expected to conduct cases successfully 
against learned lawyers engaged by the defence? Government is often seen 
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to’ engage even first-class ‘barristers in ordinary cases. It does not, there- 
fore, seem probable that the authorities will: remain satisfied by engaging 
only Sub Inspectors to conduct all police cases» = i as 
14 Referring to the case reported in the Statesman of the 16th idem 
ra plc and the Subdivisional in which, it is sazd, the Siliguri. police refused 
a 352 and 325 of the Indian Penal Code brought by 


a butcher named Jaurali against the Subdivisional Officer of Siliguri and 
the Subdivisional Officer compounded the case with Jaurali by paying him 
Rs. 50, the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 26th June asks: Why did 
the police refuse to entertain the case? Was it because the accused person 
was the Subdivisional Officer? If a public servant in high position turns an 
oppressor, the police ought to show its sense of duty by moving against him. 
The attention of Lord Carmichael is drawn to the above case. 

15. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June cannot under- 


stand why a police officer has been deputed to. 


Git OF Dt Chandicharan inquire into the case of Dr. Chandicharan Ghosal, 
Honorary Magistrate at Serampur (see paragraph 

5 of the Weekly Report.on Indian Newspapers and Periodicals for the week 

ending the 26th June) since the police are themselves a party to the case. 


(b)—Working of the Courts. 


16. ‘The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 26th June refers to Mr. Gourlay’s 


eneenry: Mnatetaben. recent visit to the Police Court to see how —— 
| are managed there.. The paper suggests that the 
visit should, have been a surprise one and, particularly, he should have looked 
into the way in which Honorary Magistrates dispose of cases. 
17. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June says that recently Shyam- 
i _ lal Kurmi, an old offender who was put up before 
mane of dirt on @pri- Mr. Camel in the Kyd Street Police Court, com- 
plained that dirt. had been thrown on him while 
he was detained in hajat. On the Magistrate asking him why he had not 
complained to the visitors of the prison, he said that he would have been beaten 
if he had done so. Mr. Camel then told the prisoner, through the Court 
Inspector, that. he could do nothing in the matter unless he received a written 
application, and that a writteg application should be made to the Superin- 
tendent of the prison. Two other prisoners also complained to the Magis- 
trate against the prison officers. Government’s attention is drawn to the 
matter for a speedy enquiry into the complaints. Moreover, when a prisoner 
complains against prison officials, it is not proper for the Magistrate, to whom 
the complaint is made, to refuse to entertain it, and ask the man to complain 
to the visitors of the prison. It is easier and less risky for prisoners to com- 
plain to a Magistrate than to prison authorities against the prison officials. 
Prisoner Shyamlal plainly told Mr. Camel that he would have been beaten if 
he had complained to the prison visitors. A Magistrate ought to entertain 
any complaint made to him by prisoners against prison officers, and call. for 
explanations from those officers as he does in the case of complaints made by 
accused persons against police officers. He has as much jurisdiction over jail 
officers as he has over police officers. Government ought to impress this point 
on Judges and Magistrates. | ‘ 
18. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June learns from the Assam 
“My. Walker. ” Times that a respectable gentleman, who ig a con- 
Deh tee tractor under the Public Works Department, 
recently had o¢easion to submit. a petition to Mr. Walker, Assistant Commis- 
sioner ef Dibrugarh, and that he was ordered by Mr. Walker to stand before 
him with folded hands, The gentleman refused to do so, and hence his peti- 
tion was rejected. It is reported that another respectable gentleman was 
subjected to this humiliation on the same day.. On one oceasion, Mr. Walker 
addressed a.quondam Municipal Commissioner as “ thou,” and in fact he uses 
this sort of language whenever he speaks with any Indian. It is Civilians 
like Mr. Walker, writes the Bangavasi, who are the enemies of British rule, 
and the sooner he is relieved of his magisterial duties the better. 


DAINI£ OHANDRIKA, 
June 26th, 1915. 


to entertain a complaint of assault under sections. 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
June 26th. 1915. 


BANGALI, 
June 26th, 1916. 


BANGAVASI, 
June 26th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
June 26th 1916. 
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BANGAVASI, 


June 26th 1916. 


DAINIK BASUMATI, 
June 24th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
June 26th 1915, 


DAINIK OHANDRIKA 
June 26th, 1915. 
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19. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd-June writes that Mr: 
ag Fraser, the Subdivisional Officer of Madaripur 
ma Officer of (district Faridpur), lately assaulted a local mukh- 
‘ fs ss tear, but subsequently apologised. The question 
arises whether a hot-headed youth like him should be in charge of a 
subdivision. | . e rk ee 
20. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June learns from the Bengalee 
that Mr. Fraser, the Subdivisional Officer of 
Madaripur, once pulled a witness by the -ear. 
Recently he assaulted a mukhtear named Kaushik- 
ranjan Mukherji. The Divisional Commissioner and District Magistrate 
came on enquiry in this connection and compelled Mr. Fraser to apologise to 
the mukhtear. The matter was thus settled. But what about the pulling of 
the witness by the ear? The witness was, oe to Mr. Fraser, imper- 
tinent. If so, he might have sent the man to another Magistrate for trial. The 
attention of Lord Carmichael is drawn to the Subdivisional Officer’s conduct. 
21. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 24th June is grieved to learn 
that Babu Kailas Govinda Chatterjee, a Deputy 
“A pleader and a Magistrate.” | Magistrate of Chittagong, recently insulted Babu 
Sanat Kumar Das, a local pleader, by asking him 
to leave his court-room while he (Sanat Babu) was arguing a case and. order- 
ing a police constable to drive him out. The Magistrate has since apologised 
to Sanat Babu, but the paper requests the Commissioner of the Chittagong 
Division to enquire into the matter which, if true, ought to be taken serious 
notice of. Indeed, a Magistrate, who can fly into a temper while trying a 
case, ought to be relieved of his judicial duties. | 
22. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June draws the attention of 
pgp oniplitet” =A x og ne egg of the gay ong Division _ 
“ty Macistrate at Chittacons, Of the District Magistrate of Chittagong . to the 
ee ee correspondence antaned in the Bongales of the 
22nd idem, in which it is alleged that recently Babu Kailas Chandra Das, a 
Deputy Magistrate of Chittagong, grossly insulted a pleader named Sanat 
Kumar Das. Both sides afterwards expressed regret and the quarrel was 
thus settled. The Deputy Magistrate has also insulted some other pleaders, 
including the President of the local Pleaders’ Association. Many of them 
brought the matter to the notice of the higher authorities, but to no effect. 
The President and some others do not now attend his court. 


(c)\—J atls. 


23. The Daintk Chandrika (Calcutta) of the 26th June makes the follow- 
PRES | ing review of the recently published report on the 
io in Bengal,—the Annual 4 dministration of prisons in Bengal. 

ger It is to be deeply regretted that the number 
of male prisoners has become so great as to make it necessary for Government 
to construct new prisons. This increase of prisoners, compared with the 
decreasing birth-rate, bespeaks a gradually increasing moral degradation of 
the Bengalis. | ) 

The report shows that the number of people‘sentenced to terms of impri- 
sonment of not more than one month, slightly decreased during the year under 
review. The Governor-General in Council desires that the number should 
decrease still more, for, according to him, short-term imprisonment often 
produces more harm than good. It seems that in their opinion persons liable 
to be sentenced to short terms of imprisonment should be sentenced to whippin 
or to pay fines. Whipping, however, which shows an increase under the head, 
‘“ Form of punishment during the year,”’ is a cruel and terrible thing. Weare, 
therefore,.more in favour of sentences of fine than of whipping for petty 
offences. Such of them as have not the means of paying fines should be sent to 
reformatories similar to those in existence for juvenile offenders. _ 

The Governor-General in Council has expressed regret at the prevalence 
of dysentery in the Midnapore Prison during the year under review, but the 
report does not show how many prisoners died of the disease. The authorities, 
or admit an increase in the death-rate among prisoners throughout 

sengal. 


“A mukhtear insulted.”,—The 
Subdivisional Officer of Madaripur. 
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On account, of the prevailing high prices the average annual cost for the 
‘ipkeep of.a prisoner has increased from afout Rs. 40 or Rs. 42 to Rs. 44-15-6. 
A prisoner, however, brings to Government an average annual income of Rs. 60 
by his labour. Thus, in spite of the high prices, a prisoners eats less than he 
earns. Hence it has been proposed to change the diet of certain prisoners, 
and many of them are now getting atta insteadof rice. If the authorities are 
desirous of improving the dietary of prisoners, we\ think that instead of 
making atta the staple food for all prisoners, such of them as are used to eating 
rice should be allowed it, besides occasionally getting fish and meat. 

24. The Bangavasi Calcutta) of the 26th June has the following :— 

Spite.” Every district and every subdivision in Bengal 

has a jailof its own. There are also a number of 

central jails. It appears from last year’s Jail Administration Report that 
about 13,000 persons are confined in these jails annually. The number shows 
signs of increasing and the accommodation in certain jails has already been 
found insufficient. There was during the year under report a reduction in 
petty sentences of imprisonment, but the Governor in Council “ would be glad 
to see a further reduction ” in these sentences. Heavy sentences may be a 
deterrent to crime, but we do not think that Government wishes such sentences 
to be awarded for all offences indiscriminately. Perhaps Government con- 
siders flogging as an adequate punishment for petty offences. It may be that 
from an administrative point of view whipping is a lighter punishment than 
imprisonment, but from a popular point of view it is a barbarous and inhuman 
punishment. We should, therefore, think that petty offences ought to be 
unished with short terms of imprisonment rather than whipping. The 
health in the jails of Bengal was on the whole not unsatisfactory, but there 
was a severe prevalence of dysentery in the Midnapur Jail—a fact which is 
deplored by the Governor in Council. There is, however, no mention in the 
report as to the cause of the prevalence of this disease in that jail nor about the 
number of fatal cases. We are told that in many jails the prisoners welcomed 


the substitution of wheat for rice and have nothing to say against it, but at 


the same time Government should always act in this matter very carefully and 
should not introduce any kind of diet to which prisoners are not accustomed. 


_ Lastly, as regards the warder-guards, we fail to see why Government cannot 


see its way to employing a better type of men on a higher scale of pay than at 
present, considering that these warders have been found to be generally open 
to corrupt practices. The matter is, we are told, receiving the attention of 
both the Bengal and the Imperial Government. We must say that it is strange 


that nothing should have been done in the matter even after ten years of deliber- 


ation. 

(25. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June publishes a complaint 
§ ieee oietilies that in contravention of orders the Deputy Magis- 
pee trate at Shahzadpur compelled the prisoners in the 
local sub-jail (of which he is in charge) to work on the last King’s Birthday. 
Further, he employs prison labour on road building outside the confines of the 
prison, which is against jail regulations. He has also made a big kitchen- 
garden in the jail compound, but the major portion of the products of this 
garden are utilised by himself and certain other officers and but little 
is enjoyed by the prisoners. Being rather inaccessible, this station is seldom 
visited by the higher officials, and hence the Deputy Magistrate has come to be 

a regular autocrat. He should be promptly transferred from here. 


(d)—Education. 


26. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June says that the children’s 

“The children’s catherine on £2 vuering in Calcutta on the Viceroy’s birthday 

in Vara? was a perfect success, thanks to the noble efforts of 

Dr. Devaprosad Sarvadhikari. There were elabor- 

\ate arrangements for entertaining the boys. The presence of the Bengal 

Ambulance Corps gave the occasion a special interest. His Excellency made 
a gift of Rs. 2,000 to the University Institute on this occasion, 


! 


BAN 'AVASI. 
June 26sh, 1915. 


SANJIVANI, 
June 24th, 1915. 


BANGAVASI, 
Juue 36th, 1913. 
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i ] — Bansavasi, 27. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June considers it extremely 
7 ee : ‘ impudent and presumptious on the part of the — 
abe A Prayer of Brahmo Babus’— Assistant Secretary of the Indian Association to 


The Hindu University. 


have addressed a letter to the officiating Chief \, 
Secretary, Government of Bengal, referring to the want of a proper definition 
of the term “ Hindu ” or of “ Hinduism ” in the Hindu University Bill, to 
' the practical difficulties which may arise in consequence of the want of such a 
definition, and to the undesirability of making Hindu religious education 
compulsory in the projected University. If e Hinduism ” had any fixed 
definition, could Dr. Narendra Chandra Sen Gupta, the Assistant Secretary, 
have posed as a Hindu and given expression to such impudence? How dare 
those who have no faith in caste, poke their noses into matters concerning 
Hindus and Hinduism ? 
| Pe age 28. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 2ist June writes that it would have 
- | une 2Iist, 19156. S" 
a Chen Coens been rer lyre a a. a af position A «2g 
| i appointe succeed Sir A. Mukherjee as Vice- 
: dkamha Usbeonsay. caucus Chancellor of the Calcutta University. It would 
, have purged the University of many evils. Dr. 
oe Devaprasad is proving unequal to upholding the dignity of his office, Noone 
BR questions his intelligence but as a professional man, he has to conciliate many 
| 


interests and he cannot always act with the requisite firmness. The scandal 
which took place in the Senate on Saturday last would not have occurred had 
a European of rank been Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Devaprasad lacks the dignity 
requisite to keeping Sir Asutosh under control. 

: We do not say whether Sir Asutosh acted rightly or not. But apparently 

| he was trying to expose certain scandals now hidden. It cannot be that he 

spoke utterly without justification. Nevertheless, Sir Ashutosh ought to feel 

) ashamed. For eight years he was the undisputed master of affairs here, and, 

| strange to say, men who once rose by flattering him are now seeking to lord it 

\ over him and take him to task! He ought now to withdraw from the Senate. 

As it is, people are laughing at him and pitying his present plight. People 

: are bound to make fun when they see him shorn of authority, as he now is; 

} seeking to play the réle of the despot he once was. 

\ If Government wants to stop all these exhibitions of party feeling, let a 

Se high European official be appointed Vice-Chancellor and let the Bengal 

| | Government be placed in full control of the University, otherwise the Univer- 

A) sity will lose all respect in the eyes of the public and that will create discontent. 

a | : It is for Lord Hardinge to put a stop to all this. 

- oe 29. In continuation of what was written in a previous issue (vide report. 
| | “- text-book for mukiabs”” On Indian Newspapers, dated the 15th May 1915, 
paragraph 26), the Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of 
| the 25th June says :— 

Another lesson in the Muktab Primer is: “Seven blind men and an 

tb elephant.” Its perusal has astounded us. It isa disgrace that a book con- 

Zl | taining such a lesson could be approved of by the authorities, when men like 

me Mr. Stapleton and Nawab Syed Nawab Ali Chaudhuri ruled and adorned the 

Musalman Education Renal (?) in Eastern Bengal. Steps should at once be 

taken to undo the evil which has thus been caused. The Primer is full of such 

blunders as we have pointed out below. 

In one place in the above lesson, the author writes, “ Blindmen find out 

their path with the help of sticks.” Are sticks used by blindmen to find out 

their path or to find out stones and the like lying in the oath | ¢ In another place 

itissaid: “ Although,blind men cannot see, if they take a thing in hand and 

perceive it, they can know what it is. How can they know milk from water 

by taking them in hand and perceiving them? In the second part of the 

lesson it is said: ‘“ Once one of the seven blind men told the others, Brothers ! / 

we hear people talking of elephants, but we have not seen what an elephant i 1S. 

Come, let us to-day go to the house of the Babus and see an elephant.” For a 

blindman to see an elephant is like a lame man walking a distance of seven 

miles or a dumb man delivering a speech in the Town Hall. The lesson is full 

of such inaccuracies. Its language. and style also are bad. 

The name of another lesson is, “ The conversation of Kabobed meat with 

Hazrat Rasool.” It is full of such Persian words and expressions as 


’ ‘ 
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* Pahela,” “ Navi,’ “ Mojeza,” “ Din, Islam, Zari,” “ Kafir,” ‘ Ashab,” 


‘“ Meherhani,” “ Iman,” “ Taoba,” and so forth. The book is no better than 
the gutter-press Musalmani books of Battala. It is calculated only to ruin 
the intellect of small boys, besides, of course, bringing some money to the 
author’s pocket. In one place in this lesson the expression “ Kafirs and Jews ” 
is used. Are not Jews Kafirs? If they are, the expression is wrong. Like 
the other lesson, it is full of idiomatic mistakes. Nevertheless, the book seems 
to have many “ admirers.” For, it has not only been accepted as a text-book 
by the Dacca Committee of savants, but is also likely to find its way into the 
muktabs of Western Bengal. 
30. Munshi M. Faiz-ur Rahaman, an Islamic missionary, writes as 
7 sity in the Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 25th 
une :— 
All our Madrassas are in urgent need of reform, and I will discuss in this 
article what is the best means of carrying out this reform. I have, as a mis- 
sionary, travelled in various places in Bengal and Assam and have consulted 
many learned and experienced Alems on the question of Madrassa reform, 
and I now place my ideas before the public. I hope that the Anjuman-e- 
Ulama-e Bangala will give my suggestions their prompt consideration and act 
accordingly. First, as regards the list of text-books, I must say that though 
Arabic and Persian are taught in the Madrassas of Bengal, after the example 
of the Madrassa-e Alia of Calcutta, that education is not a religious education 
atall. There are hundreds of Madrassas in Bengal where the students during 
the whole of their seven or eight years’ course never know anything of the 
Koran, the Hadis, the Fekah, and the Asul. The grammar that is taught in 
these schools is not suited to the present times, the literature is nothing but a 
collection of stories, and national history is almost left out of the curriculum. 
A curious subject, known as Mantefa, is taught, although it is of no practical 
use in modern times. The boys are made to read certain poetical works which 
are sure to encourage the growth of lascivious ideas. In every country people 
learn foreign languages through the medium of their own mother-tongue, but 
it is a great pity that the Musalmans of Bengal are still quite indifferent to 
the matter. Atthe time when the Madrassa-e Alta of Calcutta was established 
there were no Alems and Ulamas in Bengal, and the Musalman teachers, who 
had to be brought down from the Upper Provinces, used to teach Arabic and 
Persian through the medium of their own mother-tongue, Urdu. Since then 
the translation of Arabic and Persian books into Urdu has become, as it were, 
a hereditary disease among the Musalmans of Bengal. I ask every right- 
thinking man to consider the oddness of teaching one foreign language through 
wy  esgene of another. I shall discuss the subject more fully in the next issue 
of the paper. 
31, The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June publishes a complaint that 
The Faridpur District Board. the District Board of Faridpur_ systematically 
| keeps in arrears the salaries of teachers of primary 
schools. This causes immense hardship to these poor men who are often forced 
into debt and ruined. 


‘* Madrassa reform.” 


32. Referring to the opening of the residential school at Hastings House, 
Alipur, the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June 
says :— 

In this school Indian an will turn into sahebs without having to go 
to England. The school will thus fulfil the desire of those people who are too 
poor to be able to send their sons to England, but have a longing to see them 
turned into Sahebs. This is what may be called willingly and assiduously 
denationalising boys. 


33. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June writes :— 

We have more than once given our readers 
: an idea of the persistent attempts which Miss 
Lilian Brock, Inspectress of Schools, Presidency Division, has for some time 
past been making for abolishing the Champatala Hindu Girls’ School and 
giving encouragement to the local Christian school. A representation, sign- 
ed by a large number of respectable Indian gentlemen, such as Babu Siva 
Prasanna Bhattacharjee, a well-known Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, 


‘The school for aristocrats.” 


“A strong zid.” 
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was recently submitted in this connection to the Director of Public Instruc- 

tion, Bengal, through Miss Brock, but she returned the application to the 

Secretary of the School instead of forwarding it to the Director of Public 

Instruction. It-cannot be tolerated that a Christian school should prosper 

in a Hindu locality at the cost of a Hindu school, and we appeal to His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael against Miss Brock’s zid. 

34. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June quotes a paragraph from 

the Jyoti of the 10th idem, in which it is said that 

‘* A madrassa in a dharramsala.” the authorities of . the Sitakund Madrassa have 

transferred the institution to the Hindu Dharam- 

sala thus usurping a building intended to provide shelter to poor pilgrims. 

The editor requests the District Magistrate to enquire into the matter at once. 

35. Referring to the Government’s resolution regarding the education 

of Hindu girls, and the meeting recently held at 

Darjeeling in this connection, the Bangali (Cal- 

cutta) of the 23rd June writes that the Committee appointed to consider the 

matter should consult public opinion, as the question of educating Hindu 

girls cannot be solved by non-Hindus. 


Education of Hidu girls. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. 


36. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June says that there is a 
“A serious thing.”—A bathing poOlice-station near the Belpukur bathing ghat 
ghat at Tarkeswar. for female pilgrims at Tarkeswar. A _ corres- 
pondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that it has been proposed to 
extend this station to both sides of the ghat. This will make it impossible 
for females to bathe in the ghat, and thus amount to a serious religious inter- 
ference. Lord Carmichael is prayed not only to prevent the carrying out of 
ww project, but also to remove the police-station from the vicinity of the 
ohat. 


37. The Bangali (Calcutta) of ba _ : glad to learn from a 

: : correspondent that the order issued by the Magis- 

Murshidebad saan wine trate of Murshidabad prohibiting bathine in ied 

in, and drinking of the water, of drinking the water of the Ganges at Berhampur 

oe Cee concern only two small ghats below the local can- 

tonment, and that, consequently, the order does not amount to an interference 
with the religion of the Hindus. 


38. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 25th June takes exception 
to the fact that not a single Musalman has been 
nominated member of the Meherpur Local Board 
by the Government. The Musalman population 
of the Meherpur subdivision is bigger than its Hindu population. Has not 
Government found a single Musalman in the subdivision fit to sit on the Local 
Board? It is hoped that Government will reconsider the matter in the 
interest of the Musalmans of the subdivision. 


Government nominees on the 
Meherpur Local Board. 


39. The Srirampur (Serampur) of the 24th June has the following in 
connection with Governments’s resolution on self- 
government :—The resolution does not lead the 
public to hope for any improvement in the present state of things. If Govern- 
ment had only tried to give effect to Lord Ripon’s suggestions, we should have 
had nothing to say. We are told that the Government of India have in this 
matter acted according to the advice of the various Provincial Governments. 
Has then public opinion no value? Lord Ripon did not deal with the ques- 
tion in this way, for he meant that the Proviricial Governments should carry 
out his orders rather than give him advice. There are various questions, 
such as improvement of village sanitation and other things, which have been 
left to the tender mercies of Provincial Governments which have always been 
notoriously neglectful of such matters. We must say that the resolution does 
not give us much hope. 
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_(g)—Railways. and: Communications including Canals and Irrigation. .. 


40. “The.Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June refers to.a petition pre-, 
eres ss sented by the inhabitants of village of Chak 
Repair of the Damodarem- Kosabh. in thana of Tarkeswar (district Hooghly), 


bankment—a: complaint: by the 


inhabitants.”.. to the Collector of the district, and the Superin- 


tending Engineer of the South-Western Circle, 


regarding repairs to the Damodar embankment. It appears that to carry 
out these repairs, earth is dug from pits, about 40 feet long and three or four 
feet: deep. This, it is complained, is seriously injuring local public health 


and cultivation.... Furthermore, the petitioners complain that the landlords, 


whose lands were dug into in this fashion last :year, were promised pecuniary 
compensation, but up to time, have received none. 


(h)\—General. 


41. The Mohammadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes that mufassil 
8 Yaguainn ot peated peonel’ «- postal peons often. neglect their duties and show 
at distant villages, especially during the rains. . This is doing much harm to 
the circulation of the paper. The peons generally visit the village hdt.and 
make over letters and newspapers to the addressees there, so that if anybody 
happens not to be present at the hdt he:does not get his paper, for the peon 
then either makes it over to somebody else or keeps it in: his own house... The 
Mohammadi has received numerous complaints from its subscribers as to the 
non-delivery of their papers and has brought the matter to the notice of the 


postal authorities. . But all that has resulted from its labours.is an expression 


of regret from them for the inconvenience which the irregularity may have 
caused. to its subscribers... Again, if any subscriber complains to the postal 
authorities. direct, he ceases to get his paper at all. The paper hopes that 
the postal authorities will take the necessary steps to stop the mischief and 
warn the peons. . 

42. The Bangalz Ce the 26th June refers to the fact that Lord 

8 Te dten Aat.”: _ Hardinge’s portrait was recently painted by a 

a European artist named Mr. Nicholson; to be hun 
up in the Council Chamber at Simla. Why were not Mr. Abanindra Nat 
Tagore’s services utilised for this work? Is “ Indian art ” meant for the use. 
of “ natives”’ only? Probably the European’s interest in this oriental. school 
of painting is much like the archeologist’s interest in, say, the painting of the 
Mexicans. While on this qonrer we may say that the Calcutta School of 
Art requires thorough overhauling. A skilful artist from Europe should be 
oy egy to teach scientific painting, otherise the art school will soon become 
a farce. 

43. The Rangpur Dikprakash (Kakina) of the 20th June has the 

following :— — ; 

It was, as a result of Lord Hardinge’s efforts, 

that His Majesty the King-Emperor visited India 


“The extension of the term of 
office of the present Viceroy.” 


and.saw for himself the condition. of his Indian subjects. One special 
feature of Lord Hardinge’s.character is that he is never over-anxious about: 


“ prestige,’ but does whatever he knows to be right, as has been amply proved 
in connection with the. Cawnpur Mosque affair, when he did his duty rather 
than trying to save the face of his white subordinate officers: His Excel- 
lency’s fearless devotion to duty and his sense of impartial justice have earned 
for him the bitter enmity of a number of Anglo-Indians, who are always 
strongly opposed to everything that. tends to the welfare of Indians. | Lord 
Hardinge has earned the everlasting gratitude of the people of India by 
despatching Indian troops to the war and thus driving ‘another nail to the 
coffin of the difference of colour. The fact.that Indians. are now fighting 
for their Sovereign has.proved beyond doubt. their deep allegiance to the 
British Throne,.and is also an evidence of the inherently peaceful and law- 
abiding nature of the people of this country, which has now shown that it 
can do without an army even in troublous times like the .present. Lord: 
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Hardinge has great faith in the loyalty of the Indian people—a faith which 
the vitriolic outbursts of a section of the Anglo-Indian Press on the occasion 
of the dastardly attempt on his life at Delhi could not shake in any way. We 
are sincerely pleased that His Excellency’s term of office has been extended. 
We do not know what the future has in store for us and how we shall fare- 
during the administration of Lord Hardinge’s successor, but for a time at least 
we are spared all such anxiety. _ | 
44. The Viswadut (Howrah) of the 22nd June is very pleased at the 
“The extension of the termof extension of Lord Hardinge’s term of office which, 
office of the present Viceroy” it, gays,. will be hailed by all India with joy. The 
fact that His Excellency has consented to remain in India for a few months 
more in spite of his bereavemerits and the severe tax on his energies, imposed 
by the labours of his responsible office, shows his love for this country and his 
keen devotion to duty. The paper thanks the Home Government for etxend- 
ing His Excellency’s term of office. 
45. The Charu Mihir (Mymensingh) of the 22nd June is glad that Lord 
a Hardinge’s Viceroyalty has been extended up to 
: March next, by which time the war will be over 
and His Excellency will be able to formulate the administrative reforms 
which are likely to be introduced into India as soon as the war is over, The 
paper hopes that if the war does not end by March, Lord Hardinge’s Vice- 
royalty will be extended further. : 4 
46. A correspondent, discussing in the columns of the Dainik Basumatz 
Tid ; _ (Calcutta) of the 22nd June the extension of the 
iceroy’s term of office, writes :— | 
We have nothing to gain or to lose by this extension of His Excellency’s 
term of office. The machinery of Indian administration usually goes on in its 
uninterrupted course—it is only occasionally that a ruler appears who seeks 
to infuse his own personality into the working of this official machine. Such 
rulers have been Dalhousie, Canning, and Curzon. Lord Hardinge too has 
been generally content to let the machine work uninterfered with by himself. 
In the few cases where he did break the common routine, he did not conciliate 
Bengali opinion, but there was one exception, and that was when in deference 
to the national Bengali agitation, he reunited Bengal. The removal of the 
Government of India to Delhi inflicted certain losses on the Bengalis and the 
creation of a new High Court and a University at Patna also will injure 
Bengali interests. Nevertheless it has to be admitted that Lord Hardinge’s 
administration has been a good one for Indians on the whole; they are glad 
that His Excellency’s term of office has been extended. 
47. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June is glad that the Prime © 
Ibid. Minister has deferréd to the universal demand of ’ 
educated Indians expressed through the National 
Congress and other similar public bodies and granted Lord Hardinge an exten- 
tion of his term of office. His Excellency has laboured earnestly to improve 
the status of Indians in the Empire and we are glad that he has got an 
extended term of office. | oe 
48. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June, while glad that Lord 
sbid. Hardinge’s term of office has been extended, is. 
surprised that the period of extension is limited. 
only to four months, as contrasted with the much longer term of extension 
granted to Lord Curzon. ~ 
49. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes that the domiciled. 
Bengalis in Bihar and Orissa are hated by the 
Anti-Bengali fee'ing in Biba. | Indigenous population, because they are superior 
| to them in ability and merit. Sir Charles Bayley 
unhappily has done nothing so far to remove their legitimate complaints. 
Bengali help is necessary in securing the good government and educational 
progress of the new province and Sir Edward Gait will, we hope, take account 
of this fact in deciding the question. | 
00. -The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June writes that Sir Charles 
“< is aa Bayley, by his previous diplomatic career, was ill- 
ofBker  TS~SCS*éttted to. win thee confidence of the educated public. 
_ In Bihar, the ill-feeling between the domiciled 
Bengalis, the Biharis and the Uriyas developed strongly under his rule. So 
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no one will regret his leaving office: Sir Edward Gait is known to be a just: 


man. We hope he will inaugurate a just and liberal policy in his charge. 
61. The Baswmati (Calcutta) of the 26th June says :— 


Bayley and tat Raed Gait have up-to-date knowledge of Indian affairs. 

| | From this point of view their appointment to the 
{India Council is a matter for satisfaction: But they are both pucca Civilians, 
so that it is expected that they will jealousl goar the interests of the Civil 


Service. We are glad at the appointment of 81 


Governor of Bihar and Orissa. But the sudfenness of the change has 


astonished us. oe 
52. The following is a full translation of a paragraph which. appears in 
Mr. 8. C. Mukherji. the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 28th June in connec- 


tion with the Amrita. Bazar Patrika’s remarks 


— Mr. 8. C. Mukharji not being appointed to a Divisional Commissioner- 
ship. 3 
Our contemporary of the Amrita Bazar Patrika is purple with rage at 
the claims of Mr. 8. C. Mukharji, Magistrate of Nadia, to a Divisional Com- 
missionership being passed over in favour of an English Civilian, who is his 
junior in the service. We may tell our contemporary that such anger is quite 
useless, for who knows but there may be more than one factor which has deter- 
mined this selection? The Amrita Bazar Patrika is furious because the white 
Civilian and the black Civilian do not receive equal treatment. Well, let us 
remind the Patrika of the fact that God’s incarnation in the Dwapara Yuga 
(Sir Krishna) was in the form of a black man and that in the present Kaliyuga 
- colour has-been changed to white, because that is the prevailing colour of 
the age. | | 
| 53. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 26th June writes that_ ordinarily 
2 Indian members ofthe Indian Civil Service do not 
rise above the grade of District Officers. The case 
of Mr. 8. C. Mukherji is one in point. Three of his juniors in the service, 
Messrs. Samman, Lang and Clayton have been promoted to Commissioner- 
ships. Yet Mr. Mukherji is inferior‘to none of them in efficiency, knowledge 
or intelligence. Has it been right or expedient to ignore Mr. Mukherji’s 


* Indian Civilians.” 


claims in this way, specially as against Mr. Clayton? Will not this superses- 


sion damp the zeal of other Indian Civilians? And this kind of injustice to 
Indian Civilians becomes all the greater when one thinks of the immense 
sacrifices they have to make to obtain admission into the Civil Service. Colour 
distinctions are gradually being abolished and it is now utterly out of keeping 
with the spirit of the time to supersede Mr. Mukherji like this. Is Mr. 
Mukerji any way inferior to the men who have been promoted over his head ? 
Will not Government look into this case ? 
54. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June is surprised to hear that 
The Chief Justice. _ Mr. Justice Trotter is to be the next Chief Justice 
: of Bengal. With an able and veteran judge of 
local experience available in the person of Sir Justice Woodroffe, what 1s the 
use of importing an outsider? It is said that Sir John will retire after two 
years. Sir Ashutosh will then be the Senior Judge. What can be the objec- 
tion to making him Chief Justice. His abilities are unquestioned and his 
colour should not be allowed to stand in the way of his advancement. 
55. The Government of Bengal, writes the Dainik Chandrika (Calcutta) 
iil si Peete of the 23rd June, has published its full scheme of 
- Moseasing* one Paw” partitioning Mymensingh and asked for public 
| opinion. But the scheme has been practically 
before the public for a long time and the people of Mymensingh have already 
said all they have to say on the subject. A partition of the district is necessary 
in the interests of administrative efficiency, on account of the vastness of its 
area and population. From this point of view the people of Mymensingh 
ought not to object to it. The Pzoneer has supported the scheme in two 
articles. It writes, “ whatever else may be said it cannot be alleged that the 
Bengal Government has acted at all hastily in this matter.” No one has ever 
accused Government of hasty action in this matter. On the contrary, the 
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subject may be. considered: superfluous inasmuch as the public -has’ already. 
expressed its opinion on it. The Pioneer,has, again,:said, “‘the-reform will: 
not deprive the province of a singleinhabitant. It-should give the industrious 
sons of Bengal a few more openings for employment.” But we ask, will “ the 
few more openings ” be given to the industrious sons of Bengal only and not to.. 
the industrious sons of any other province or any other race?. _ | : 
Although there is nothing to object to in the scheme from the point of view 
of administrative efficiency, it must be seen whether the advantage gained: 
will be commensurate to the increase of cost. . Government ought, therefore, 
to have published a comparative table of the present cost of the administra-. 
tion of the district and the cost as it will be after the partition. We hope that: 
Government will publish it and give the public an opportunity of judging the 
scheme from the financial standpoint. In fact, if the scheme can stand the 
financial test, every “ sentiment or “ principle ” must be sacrificed at the 
altar of efficiency. ) : 
56. The Dainitk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June quotes from the: 
_.,,, Administration Report figures showing that in 
Po Beg all judicial 4913-14 out of 61,069 criminal cases, only 116: 
were disposed of by District Magistrates. This: 
is meant apparently to discourage the agitation in favour of the separa- | 
tion of judicial and executive functions. Well, it' is apparently ‘forgotten: 
that all the remaining cases were disposed of by officers who are subordinate 
to the District Magistrates and guided by his likes and dislikes. That fact: 
has to be taken into account. Mere figures alone prove nothing. en 
57. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June referring to the rejec- 
tion of the proposal to raise the Chief Court at 
Lahore to the status of a High Court, writes :—. 
In these days, people look for progress in all directions and is it right to 
disappoint those expectations ? | 
58. The Basumati (Calcutta) of the 26th June is unable to make out 
why the Secretary of State for India has found: 
it impossible to raise the Chief Court of the 
Punjab to the status of a High Court. The more a law-court becomes inde- 
pendent and impartial, the more satisfactory will be the administration of. 
justice. | | 
59. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June says that the magnifi- 
cent opportunity presented by the war for the 
‘Indians to develop arts and industries in their 
own country, unhampered by European competition, has not at all been . 
utilised by them. Japan, on the other hand, has taken full advantage of the 
opportunity, and the Indian market has been filled with Japanese matches 
and glassware. Other Japanese articles also are pouring into India... A 
tew months ago Mr. Swan, in his Report on the condition of industries 
in Bengal, said that there was a grea& field for capitalists to invest their 
money in factories for manufacturing matches, pencils, glassware, paper and 
so forth. But who is to organise such factories? Many of the factories 
which were founded during the swadeshi agitation are dead, and the majority 
of the surviving ones are moribund. After this, capitalists can again invest 
their money in such enterprises only if Government takes an active part in 
their organisation. 


“‘ The Punjab is disappointed.” 


The Chief Court of the Punjab. 


‘** Swadeshi industries.” 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


60. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes that: the 
famine in Eastern Bengal is gradually getting 
worse and worse. Apparently the Olympian 
gods of Darjeeling are still utterly indifferent to the actual needs of the 
situation. The Herald recently reported that in the interior of Mymensigh, 
many people were in a state of semi-starvation. Want of money was more 
felt than actual want of food. Recently a Chaukidar of Dewanganj thana. 
drowned himself, His widow and a child appealed. for help to the Subdivi- 
sional Officer, who kindly paid her up the arrears of pay to which her husband 
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was entitled. This gives a picture of the real situation, The pity is, neither 
Government nor the public in towns will awake to the real situation until that 
situation is really grave. They forget the maxim about “a stitch in time 
saving nine.” | 
61. Under the marginally noted heading, the Bangali (Calcutta) of 
“ Terrible famine.” _ the 26th June writes as follows :— 


WAILINGS FOR WANT OF FOOD. 
Deaths from starvation. 


The condition of certain parts of Eastern Bengal beggars description. 
Tippera, Noakhali, Barisal, Mymensingh, Chittagong—everywhere the 
situation is the same, the same wailings are being heard, children dying of 
starvation before their parents—even heart-rending sights like this are being 
witnessed in some places. Unable to appease the pangs of hunger, many 
people are seeking to commit suicide. The members of the Ramkrishna Mis- 
sion are administering relief in the way of distributing food, etc., to the 
famine-stricken. | 

A correspondent from Raniganj reports :— | 

I received three death-reports to-day. The situation is gradually com- 
ing to be lamentable. 1 have despatched agents to inquire into the state of 
things in the Raipur and Lakshmipur thanas adjoining. Most probably it 
will be absolutely necessary to open two more relief-centres in those: places. 
Seven hundred maunds of rice and, if necessary, something more have already 
been sanctioned for distribution in Raniganj. If two more relief-centres are 
to be opened, about 1,200 maunds of rice will be required. | 

In the village of Angnikhil, some people are suffering intensely for 
want of food. Indeed, even yesterday, a daughter of Wajaddi, aged 4 or 


5 years, after suffering grievously the torments of hunger died of starvation. 


If timely help is now afforded many others may be saved.—(Sd.) Indra Kumar 
Chakravarti of Madhupur, Angankhil; Ismail Khan of Angankhil; Mon- 
mohan Dutta, Sarat Chandra Lodh, Hari Charan Chakravarti, Harakumar 
Chakravarti, Adityakumar Majumdar. 

Aliraja, the son of the late Amiraddi Miji of Soursai village in the 
Ramganj thana, has died of starvation. For two months he had no adequate 
food, and was compelled to live on boiled vegetables. Tormented by hunger, 
he tried to satisfy its pangs by drinking burnt pepper mixed with water for 


Three or four days before death—this was his only food. Aliraja’s widow, . 


Abjan Bhanu, is suffering intensely for want of food and clothing along with 
her two sons and two daughters. 3 

_ Report was received that Wajaddi, an inhabitant of the village of Masim- 
pur in the thana of Raniganj, died of starvation on the 10th June last. On 


that day be came to the Sonapur market to beg a handful of rice, but he was . 


so weak that he fell insensible soon after arrival and died in a boat on the 
way home. | 


A second Report. 


I learn from the Chaukidar of Somsaru village that a daughter of Takun 
Ali of that village, aged 24 years, died of starvation. The condition of this 
family is most lamentable. All the children are reduced to skeletons with 
their stomachs distended and their eyes sunken. They are eating cocoanut 
shells, not to speak of the kernels.. They recently brought a quantity of rice 
from the Chaukadari, boiled and ate it up gruel oat all, they are ten in 
number. There is not a single cocoanut hanging on any tree. The women are 
suffering badly from want of clothing and could not come out before us through 
shame. These signs all indicate the truth of the report that the youn 
child died of starvation. There are some 80 or 90 families in the village, o 
which 16 are in a really bad condition, All of them are living by beggary, 
while the others are just able to manage to make both ends meet. They are 


* Moslem cultivators and the Ramkrishna Mission has started a Relief centre 
ere, | 


é 
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Things are bad in Tippera as in Noakhall. Epidemics of cholera have 
broken out in parts of that district, e.g., at Paikpara. 2 ie 

- Medical men with medicines are wanted. One Abdul of Dumuria village 
attempted suicide, being driven to it by hunger. The wife of Subal Acharya 
and Madhav Chakar of Paikpara died of starvation, but the villagers could 
not prove this before the Subdivisional Officer. There are 14 cases of cholera 
in the family of Gaur Hari Bepari of Tamrasasan village, three of whom are 
dead and one or two have fled abandoning their wives and children. 

In short things are at such a pass that it is urgently necessary that both 
Government and the public should early administer relief. If the aus crop 
fulfils all expectations, help will probably be needed for only two months 
more. 
| Continuing, the paper writes that in 1906, there was scarcity in Tippera 
District. But on that occasion, there were no deaths from starvation as are 
being reported. What help Government has already afiorded is held to be 
utterly inadequate, and we appeal to Government to rise to the occasion and 
see that not a single man dies from starvation. : 

~The same paper also reports that in the village of Pachora. (near Rajpu- 
pur Station, A.-B Railway), one Chand Miyan, his daughter and his nephew 
have died of starvation. This fact has been verified by two pleaders. 

62. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 29th June writes :— 

‘“ After the well-known famine known as the 
Manwantar of the year 1176 B.E., Bengal has 
escaped the sufferings of famine, and as our memory is defective, we have for- 
gotten all about it. As a matter of fact, things were then in a state which 
makes one shudder to think of. It reduced the country to a sort of wilderness. 
Houses were left uninhabited, temples were left in decay, and the fields were 
uncultivated. Many long years of bumper crops removed those signs from 
the country and people forgot all about it. When other parts of India have 
suffered from famine, Bengal never had_to complain of want of food. The 
Permanent Settlement may possibly account for this. The English had 
brought good Government into the land, the lives and property of the people 
were secure, and the rents were fixed. Add to all this that the people were 
thrifty. So, for a long time, the Bengalis enjoyed immunity from famine. 

But a hundred years have immensely altered the aspect of the land and 
its people. The rivers have silted up, and the people have become luxurious 
and extravagant. They have begun sowing their lands with jute, but they, 
have not been able to store up the money which jute brought them—they 
spent it all on Austrian glassyare, cheap German woollen stuffs and the like. 
We regard these as signs of growing prosperity among the people. Improved 
facilities of communication have tempted us to empty our granaries in 
exchange for money from'the bepari, leaving nothing in reserve for hard 
times. Such being the situation, want is sure to be felt. 

_ Under English rule, one great privilege we enjoy is that Government 
is absolutely reckless of expense when it becomes necessary to prevent death 
from starvation. But Government begins operations only when famine really 
breaks out. It cannot possibly afford to take measures when the first signs 
of distress show themselves. But the situation this year is such that it is 
impossible for the public to afford help either. It will be three or four months 
more before the aus harvest is reaped. Last year the paddy crop was a poor 
one and the jute did not sell, and recently the heavy rains are spoiling the 
standing crops. Signs of famine are, therefore, now visible on all sides. _ 

A report published in the Englishman newspaper states that famine has 
broken out in Feni, and the people are in acute distress. In fact famine 
exists all over Noakhali, things being specially bad in the Raniganj, Senbagh, 
Feni.and Begamganj thanas. People have died of starvation and attempted 
suicide, being unable to appease the pangs of hunger. Unless speedy relief 
_1s afforded, terrible things will happen. The actual condition of things will 

be illustrated by the following case : Sadaraddi Bepari of Rampur in Begam- 
gan] thana had 700 maunds of paddy which he sold off to a bepari. When, 
however, the:bepari’s man came to take away the paddy, the villagers declined 
to allow it-to be removed from the village. This shows to what length they 
had been driven before they could resort to an act of lawlessness like this: 


Famine. 
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For sometime past, hungry people have been flocking to Noakhali town; 


and from various parts of the mofassil, reports of famine are being received. - 


Things .are specially bad in Eastern and Northern Bengal. In Western 
Bengal, such distress as prevails will be relieved when the aus harvest is 
reaped. But in other parts of the country the people must wait for the aman 
crop, and till then they must have help to-enable them to struggle on. It is 
to be hoped that Government will give the zamindars time to enable them to 
pay their revenue for the September Xist in mote prosperous seasons; else 
serious oppression on the raiyats is sure to follow. 
63. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 26th June is very glad to 
Famine in Eastern Bengal, {nd that the Government is taking steps to relieve 
. the famine in Eastern Bengal. * The paper is not 
in a position to say whether the amount of money which the Government is 
_ going to spend in the districts of Noakhali and ‘lippera will be adequate to 
their needs; but it invites the attention of the Government to the famine now 
raging in Mymensingh and Dacca, and hopes that the necessary measures will 
be taken in those districts also. The paper also asks the Government to 
order its officers to help private persons who may wish to co-operate with it 
(the Government) in famine relief work. 
64. The Moslem Hitaishi (Calcutta) of the 25th June says that while 
The distress. on the one hand the European war has, by ruin- 
ing trade and commerce, caused distress among 
the people of Bengal, on the other hand excessive rainfall, floods and so forth 
have ruined the Bengal cultivators. Hence, people are crying piteously on 
all sides for want of food. In this critical time the wealthy men of the coun- 
try, money-lenders and mahajans are all silent. Although Government’s 
generous hand is outstretched to give relief, any help which it can give is 
bound to fall short of the vast requirement of the situation. The rich men 
of the country are expected to join hands with the Government in this matter. 
65. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 29th June publishes short reports of 
the prevalence of distress in the Tippera, Pabna 
-and Noakhali districts and of the steps which the 
Government and the Ramkrishna Mission are taking to alleviate suffering. 
66. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June publishes a report of 
acute famine conditions prevailing in_ the 
villages subject to the jurisdiction of the Lak- 
shmibardi P. O. in the Narayanganj subdivision. Urgent help is solicited 
from the public. , | 
67. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June speaks of the prevalence 
: of severe distress in Tantibund, Taraberia, Kror- 
dulia, Chandipur, Hudarpara, Udaypur and 
other villages in the Pabna district. Nothing but Government's aid can save 
the suffering people. Relief works should be opened. The attention of the 
District Magistrate is drawn to the matter. | ) 
68. The Noakhali Sammilani (Noakhalh) of the 21st June regrets that 
‘The present condition of Noa- though severe distress prevails in the Noakhali 
khali and the duty of Govern. istrict, nothing is being done by the Government 
inent.” or the District Board to give relief to the suffer- 
ing people. The Ramkrishna Mission is distributing alms. But that is 


‘* Famine in Eastern Bengal.” 


Scarcity in Narayanganj. 


Distress in the Pabna district. 


nothing compared wtih the requirements of the situation. A number of 


Deputy Collectors are moving about villages, = enquiries, but as yet to 
no effect. The suffering of the distressed people has become acute. The 
District Magistrate is prayed to make speedy arrangements for giving relief. 
The attention of the Chairman of the District Board also is'drawn to the 
matter, for the Board is failing in its duty to help distressed people within 
its jurisdiction. It is rumoured that some officials do not believe that there 
is actual famine in the district. People are going without a meal every two 
or three days. Many are living simply on leaves of jute and other plants. 
If this-is not famine, what is it then? — . 
69. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 25th June thanks Government for 
having placed a sum of a lac of rupees at the dis- 


aoe ee : T rs ° > ° | 
Paceav} joans in Noakhait an’ osal of the Commissioner of Chittagong for tac- 


Chittagong.” 


khali districts, but thinks that mere ¢accavi loans are inadequate to meet the 


cavi loans to. relieve distress in Tippera and Noa- 
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actual situation, and that in any event a sum of a lac of rupees is utterly 
inadequate. ) a 
70. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 28th June thanks the Government for 
Ser eae the measures taken for relieving the famine in 
Soak ionn’ TeHef in Tippers and Tippera and Noakhali, measures, which the paper 
describes, as befitting the good name of the rulers 
of India. 


71. Jaykumar Bardhan Ray, P. O. Bangila, District Tippera, writes in 
the Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June that 
severe distress prévails in the Tippera district. 
The price of rice is increasing. Rangoon rice is selling at Rs. 5-4 per maund. 
Theft and dacoity are being committed in broad day-light. Starvation has 
maddened people. There are no money-lenders to lend money. The generous 
public is prayed to come forward to save the lives of the poor people and send - 
subscriptions to the correspondent or to Babu Durgadas Lahiri at Howrah or 
to Babu Suryyakumar Bardhan Ray, P. O. Kuli, village Chaubepur, District 
Tippera. 
i) The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June publishes a letter 
thie about the prevalence of acute famine conditions in 
the villages of Burichang, Haripur,. Jadupur, 
Jaryui, Purnamati, Jagatpur, Arag, Sadakpur, Gosainpur, Kantanagar, 
Gopinathpur, Aganath, Sibrampur, Gazipur, Mahishmara in the Kotwali 
thana of Tippera district. The people are in a state of semi-starvation and 
are suffering from diseases. State help and relief measures are urgently 
wanted. The public also are invited to send subscriptions to be spent on relief. 
works to the Head Master of the Burichang M. E. School or to the President 
Panchayat (Hariprosanna Chakravarty) or to Navadwip Chakravarty of Buri- 
chang Bazar, District Tippera. : | 

73. The Hitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June publishes an appeal for 
funds for relieving the acute famine conditions 
which are said to be prevailing in Chandpur 
(District Tippera). The country is flooded, employment is not available, and 
cholera has broken out in epidemic form in places. Altogether the situation 
is most gloomy. | | cae 

74. The Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 29th June publishes.a letter 

Thd dwelling on the acute scarcity prevailing in all 

a parts of Chandpur subdivision. In every village 

there are some people in a state of semi-starvation. Many people are living on 

leaves of trees, unhealthy vegetables, gruel and the like. In consequence 

dysentery and cholera are prevalent and there is no medical help available for 

those who are attacked with these diseases. People are reduced to skeletons with 

eyes sunken and with scanty clothing on their persons. The roofs of their 
houses too are leaky and they are too poor to repair them. . 

In the village of Haman Kardi, the widow of Krishna Chandra Tripurah 
and four of her children were once at death’s door from starvation. She had 
been a day labourer, but could no longer find employment. She was suffering 
from fever (105°) at the time and was lying on a bed which was wet through. 
The children’s bedding was all soaked and some of them were suffering from 
fever, Prompt relief saved their lives on that occasion, and they are even now 
living on public charity. The Sachchidananda Syam Sundar Harisabha of 
Ashikati near Chandpur (P. O. Baburhat) is administering relief to these 
famine-stricken people and will be glad of funds from the public to enable 
them to do their work. ; ae 

75. The Aitavadi (Calcutta) of the 25th June refers to a complaint by 
Babu Hardoyal Nag, B.L. of Chandpur, regarding 
the attitude of the officials of Tippera towards 
non-official efforts to relieve the scarcity now prevailing in the District. Mr. 
B. N. Rao, I.C.S., the local Subdivisional Officer, showed Hardoyal Babu 
certain official reports regarding the scarcity, and later on the latter made 
statements in = based on those reports. Mr. Rao incurred the.censure of 
his superior officers for thus showing official reports to Hardoyal Babu. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Emerson, the District Magistrate, and Mr. wang, the Divisional] 
Commissioner, clearly showed by their action that they looked with disfavour 


Distress in the Tippera district. 


* Tarrible famine in Chandpur.” 


‘ Famine and officials.” 
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upon Hardoyal Babu’s attempts to relieve scarcity. Is'not all this very strange 


in these days when so much is said of popular co-operation with Government ? 
Will not Lord Carmichael look into this matter ? a3 
76. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd June writes that: acute 
"Famine and olficiels.” scarcity prevails in Eastern Bengal, but the offi- 
| clals are unhappily rather apathetic in the matter. 
It appears that recently Swami Bhumananda of ‘the - Ramkrishna . Mission 
solicited official co-operation in relieving the sufferers, but, strange to say, he 
was refused any help. The Divisional Commissioner recently held a local 
inquiry into the situation, but he asked for no non-official help in the matter. 
How can the officials, after this, say that the public refuse to co-operate with 
the Government? ae nap 
 T7.. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June writes that a_ severe 


> ih dais idle _ famine has broken out, in the Chandpur subdivi- 


, sion. The paper. refers to the correspondence 
which appeared in this connection in the Amrita Bazar Patrika of the 21st 
June, and finds fault with the local authorities for doing nothing to remove the 
distress, and discouraging public help in the matter.. The Government . did 
not object to volunteers helping them on the occasion of the floods in Midnapur, 
Burdwan and Bankura; and the Bangavasi fails to see. why the authorities 
in Chandpur should refuse to accept public co-operation.. The paper requests 
His Excellency Lord Carmichael to enquire into the matter. 


78,.. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June learns, on, reliable 
 Soarcity in Eastern’ Bengal.” information, that scarcity of food and. clothing 


prevails in Chandpur. Yet though Government 


is. offering takkavi loans to the people of Noakhali, apparently. nothing is 
being done to render help in Chandpur. The reason for this difference of 


treatment probably lies in the fact that Mr. Adie, the District Magistrate of. 


Noakhali, is a man of rare considerations and kindliness. He saw things for 
himself, and realised that help was urgently needed and advised Government 
accordingly. Indeed he is co-operating with the educated public of his district 
to collect funds for relief. eee ee 

Contrast with the attitude of this officer that of Mr. Emerson, the Collec- 
tor of Tippera. Some gentlemen wanted: to see him to represent to him the 
urgent need of official relief measures, but he:declined to grant them any inter- 
view and even, it is said, abused them in some cases. | | 


~~ Let Lord Carmichael erereten Sawy Shamsul Huda to examine things 


for himself in Tippera. His knowledge of the:district is more intimate than. 
that. of Mr: Emerson. We are content to abide by his judgment... 

In the meantime we appeal to our young men to take up the work of afford- 
ing relief to their famine-stricken countrymen. Let them take up the burden 
of this duty, whatever others may do. as 

79. The Sanjzivani i pati” 3 of the 24th June publishes a report of 

” Gee te a heavy floods in the Brahmanbaria subdivision of 

| y. in Brahmanbaria..: * ; TS geag : 
the Tippera district and consequent serious 
damage to the crops. Famine is impending and many people are already 
starving. | os | | | 

| 80° The Sanjzvani Cees 1 the 24th J - Poon ya woe a 

ing the distress caused in parts o mensin 
a ee fo has of the recent Soave taliiell Png In the 
neighbourhood of Bajitpur and Ashtagram thanas and of the Sunamgan} 
thana of Sylhet District the fields are submerged and the crops destroyed. 
There has been a large destruction of property. | a 
81. The following is taken from an article under the marginally noted 
pe ee pgp i heading which appears in the Dainik Basumati 
an Sieeiian he the prt 3 (Calcutta) of the 24th June . 
Disk ts the ae. All the widespread famine and all the deaths 
| i from starvation which happen in our province 
almost every day, are in the main the result.of the failure of the jute trade. 
The Bengali cultivator always gave preference to jute in the past, because he 
knew that it was much more profitable than rice. With the money he would 
earn by selling jute he used to provide himself with rice. He is, however, 
proverbially a spend-thrift and hence the failure of the jute trade owing to 
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the war, & contingencywhich he had perhaps never dreamt of, has brought great 
distress upon him:, He has been rudely awakened to the fact that the trade in 


- jute depends on the mercy of others and it is only because the trade in 


unny and hessian is still going on to some extent, that the cultivator has not 
faie rendered totally destitute. All the same there is now a total absence in 
the market of Bengal of the thirty or forty crores of rupees which used to 
circulate there as the result of the jute trade when it was at its flush. The 
circulation of this huge sum of money used to keep a very large number of men 
in funds and help many another trade. But all this 1s going to be a op 
of the past, the grip of want is being felt more and more tightly and the pall o 
some unknown and irremediable calamity has already fallen over our province. 
So far as we can see, the war will not end in the near future, for the Germans 
must be crushed before peace is restored to Europe. And the Germans are 
not a people who can be crushed easily. We may, therefore, presume that by 
the time the war is over Europe will be almost depopulated. Europe’s trade 
will thus suffer and Germany will not be in a position to buy thirty crores of 
rupees worth of jute every year from Bengal. The large and profitable trade 
in raw material which India carries on with Europe will be lost to her. The 
port of Calcutta through which an immense quantity of exports and imports. 
pass will lose all its glory, and that will be a loss which will not be’ easily 
recoverable. The flush of ready money which exists even in the villages of 
Bengal will be seen no more. And thus our countrymen who have been giving 

reference to an income in ready money over one in kind will be in dire distress. - 

ut they must live. They can live only if they give up their luxuries and be 
contented with a simple style of living, if they return to their ancient occupa- 
tion of tillers of the soil, and if they revive their lost arts and industries. We 
address these lines to those of our countrymen who have received an English. 
education and have adopted English civilisation and who care more for cash: 
than for anything else. > pad . 


VI.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


82. The Samay (Calcutta) of the 25th June writes:— 

Sir Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith have 
been appointed Attorney-General and Solicitor- 
General of England, respectively. The news is rather strange, indeed. Only 
a year ago they had been inciting a section of the British pe age open revolt 

the same Govern- 


‘* Strange indeed ! ” 


ment ! 
83. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 23rd June has the following :— 

If we want to live as a race of human beings, 
if we have any desire for promoting the welfare of 
our nation, we must sacrifice our petty self-interest and devote all-our energies — 
to the service of our country. But while doing all we can for our country, we 
should not neglect our duty to the great Empire of which our country forms a 
part. Let us, therefore, forget all differences of caste, colour, and creed, and 
fuse various classes of our countrymen into a united nation. The only bar to 
this unity is our petty selfishness. As soon as we can rise above all such mean- 
ness, we shall become a great nation and our rulers are then sure to grant us the 
boon of self-government. If even a beginning of this happy event takes place 
after the war, the shedding of the blood of Indian soldiers at the front will not 
have been in vain. - 

84. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 22nd June thus refers to the fund 
started by the Statesman to provide motor- 
ambulances and aeroplanes for the war from the’ 


“ The charm of self-int2sest.”’ 


‘* Subscriptions.” 


citizens of Calcutta :— 

It is Europeans who are mostly subscribing to this fund. But Sir S. P. 
Sinha says that it will not do to confine these subscriptions to any one parti- 
cular community. If anything is to be done in the name of Calcutta, let. 
money be raised from all the leading and wealthy citizens and let a hospital 
ship like the Madras be sent to the Dardanelles. That alone would be worthy 
of the dignity of the city. This is quite true. But it must not be forgotten 
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that Bengalis have already subscribed and are subscribing many times in 
many forms. Yet the Bengalis do not constitute all the citizens of Calcutta. 
There are the Marwaris, the Bhatias, the Madrassis, the Moslems (Nakhodas) 
—indeed all the trading communities from different parts of India. And 
how many of them have subscribed anything in aid of the war? The 
Bengalis hive contributed in many ways, by holding theatrical performances, 
by begging, etc. The Marwaris are the richest section of the population of 
Calcutta. - They are the people who have profited most by British rule. Yet 
the whole bedy of them in Calcutta have not so far contributed even a lakh 
of rupees altogether. The Marwaris alone can, if they like, contribute 10 
lakhs of rupees. The Moslem Delhi-wallas and Nakhodas also are rich men. 
So too are the Oswals and Bhattias: Adequate funds will not be forthcom- 
ing until money is raised from these different sections of the population. 
The Anglo-Indian press apparently think that all the wealth of the land is 
monopolised by the Bengalis, and they confine their attempts to raise subscrip- 
tions only to the Bengali community. At the same time they do not 
hesitate to call the same Bengalis a discontented and seditious set of men. 
Yet no section of the population of Calcutta has come forward so much to 
help the ruling race in this war; and offered so much money as have the 
Bengalis. If the Bengalis can raise two lakhs for an ambulance corps, the 
English merchants ought to contribute 10 lakhs. Of course these English 
merchants are contributing something, and if need be they may be trusted to 
contribute more. But the Marwaris have so far made no contribution worth. 


the name. There are some individual Marwaris who usually are found 


subscribing in aid of all public projects. But there are countless men among 
them possessed of lakhs and even of crores of rupees. If they all regularly 
paid their share of public subscriptions, there would be-no want of funds 
experienced. In that case two or three‘and not merely one, hospital ship can 
be fitted out from Calcutta. Will the Marwari Association and.the Marwari 
Chamber of Commerce pay heed to what we say? The indifference they are 
showing in this connection is bringing them into disrepute, and Englishmen 
have begun regarding them with some amount of suspicion. ~ 

Dr. Sures Prosad in a recent letter to the Statesman complains that 
wealthy Bengalis are disinclined to make contributions. This is wrong. 
After all, how many times is the same man to be fleeced?. The zemindars are 
having to pay subscriptions in ever so many forms and are suffering losses 


to an extent which all intelligent men will easily appreciate. What is really 


true is that the foreign merchants in Bengal and the Bengali professional 


classes—the pleaders, men like Surendranath and Matilal—it is these who . 


are really ‘disinclined to pay subscriptions. The zemindars’ are utterly 
exhausted with the numerous subscriptions they have to pay—these have 
really come to them to be a new form of taxation. It is the pleaders and 
barristers, who are always to the forefront in all political agitation, who 
utterly refrain from subscribing to public funds or at least practically so. 
How much has an eminent Surgeon like Dr. Suresh Prasad contributed, 


though he is really possessed of wealth? How much have the capitalists, the 


attorneys, the brokers and the usurers contributed? Those who have money 


are seeking to evade payment by the loud outcry they manage to raise. This 


is the actual truth. 


85. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 24th June writes :— 

Soe ae A friend of ours once protested before an 
PR " subscriptions and the English fisherman against the cruelty of skin- 

oe ning eels alive, while the fisherman replied that 
it did not matter since “ they were used to it.” The Amrita Bazar Patrika 
recently wrote suggesting that now that the country is sufiering from famine, 
plague, floods, etc., it is not right that the public should be called upon to 
subscribe to any war funds. Well, our contemporary forgets that, in the 
language of the fisherman above spoken of, we are used to these famines and 
plagues and we Indians have not much to complain of there. The European 
war, on the other hand, is quite a novel affair. So all are bound to pay sub- 


scriptions in connection with the war. The Patrika ought to have sense 


enough to recognise this. 


NAYAK, 
June 24th, 1915. 


NAYAK, 
June 28th, 1916. 
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86: The following is a full translation of an article under the marginally 
ora ‘noted heading which. appears in the Nayak. 
(Calcutta) of the 28th June:— 


. . 


‘“‘ The war and subscriptions.” 


‘No matter if you do not confer on us the title of Rai Sahib, or if you. 
refuse to caress us for our loyalty, or if you keep us interned, like Muhammad 
Ali of Delhi, with a pension of Rs. 200 a month, we will never cease to speak 
the truth. The subscriptions in connection with the war have come to be a 
worse mischief than even taxes. These subscriptions are aggravating popular. 
discontent, for while one class of people are being required to pay them, again 
and again, another class are going quite free. Zemindars, Babus holding the 
titles of Raja and Maharaja, and Government servants have to pay these sub- 
scriptions repeatedly. What with excessive rains in some places, and what. 
with drought in others, there has been a universal failure of crops in Bengal. 
There has also been a slump in the jute-trade. Zemindars cannot now get in. 
their rents in full and many of them have thus to incur debts in order to main- 
tain their respectable positions. And over and above all this, they have. to. 
meet frequent calls on their purse in connection with subscriptions to the 


numerous war-relief funds. Then, again, while rice now sells at Rs. 8 per: 


maund and the prices of medicines have gone up from four to ten times, the 
salaries of clerks remain the same as before. And yet they are being harassed 
out of their very lives by these calls for subscriptions. On the other hand, 
pleaders, mukhtears, barristers, doctors and tradesmen are not being made to 
subscribe to the funds as much as they ought to. It 1s these people who now 
have the most money which they earn every day, and yet as a general body they 
have contributed the least to the various war relief funds, though, of course, one. 
or two of them who are title-holders have paid some subscriptions, whose 
amount is too insignificant in comparison. with their affluence. If. Rai 
Bahadur Sitanath = or Rai Bahadur Janakinath Ray had paid five lakhs 
of rupees, they would have been none the worse off for doing so. If Sir 8. P. 
Sinha were to pay 5,000 a month during the whole periee foes the war may last, 
he would not, in any way, feel the thing at all. Dr. Nilratan Sarkar and Dr. 
Sureshprasad Sarvadhikari can each of them easily pay a thousand rupees per » 
month. Every one of these gentlemen is immensely richer than many a titled 
Raja and Maharaja in Bengal. Besides, Marwaris, Oswals, : Delhi-wallahs, 
and other trading communities have not paid theirshare. ©. «= 

_ Then-there is another thing. Wecan for the sake of the welfare of the 
British Raj be content with a half of our usual incomes, live on half rations, | 
show our spirit of self-sacrifice by sending our sons and grandsons to serve as 
Ambulance Volunteers. at the front—and we are doing so. .In fact, the 


. 


‘wealthier classes, such as laywers and traders, have not shown, and indeed 


they cannot show, the self-sacrifice which the poorer and the middle classes 
have shown for their rulers... It would be well if our Government would also 
practise economy. - The fact:that, while we live on half:rations and pass‘our - 
days in distress, Lord Hardinge shonld spend huge sums of money in building 
the new city of Delhi, reviving Pataliputra, establishing.a High Court at~ 
Patna,.and create fat appointments for the benefit of Englishmen, cannot but 

give us some pain. When there was peace and plenty. in.the country we, our- 
selves, supported the Delhi and the Patna schemes. But now when the war is 
costing four and a half crores of rupees daily, when the British Government is 
obliged to borrow a fabulously huge sum of money at an interest of 44 per cent. 
per annum, no waste of money ought to be allowed. - We'said at the very begin- 
ning of the war that all unnecessary expenditure should be stopped, that the 
number of useless posts in-Government service should be reduced, thatthe 
work of the Calcutta Improvement Trust should be suspended, and that a 
single pice should not be wasted. Employ as much of the revenues of India 
on the war as possible, you will find that the people will gladly hand over all. 


_ their savings to you. If you had accepted our advice there would have been 


no necessity for raising all these subscriptions. Many Bengalis, both men and 
women, have taken part in theatrical performances and dances for raising 
subscriptions for the war; but there are many others in Calcutta, and, in fact, 
in the whole of the province who are not getting up subscriptions in this way. 
And what is to be done about them? Let Government practise thrift, and 
we shall gladly do all we can to pay subscriptions. eee 


«to BE ie ee 
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‘We have our reasons for speaking so fre uently and at such length on the 
subject. We have read the letter of Sir 8. P. Sinha and Mr. F. H. Stewart and 


-IMany respectable gentlemen in Calcutta have read it, but no one has seen his 


way to approve of the letter fully. We have already said that middle class 


‘Bengalis are now averse to all these subscriptions. They have paid what they 
‘could pay; andif they are pressed for more, they will openly protest and refuse 


to pay. And itis asa sort of echo of this protest that we have been obliged to 
write this article. The telegrams which have of late appeared in the States- 
man, as well as the situation at the front, have yes every Bengali to under- 
of money will gradually be felt more keenly, all trade will perhaps be at a 
stand that the war will not end before three years at the earliest. The want 
standstill, and people will have to support many of their helpless relatives. 


Hence the thought of the future has compelled many a man to be thrifty. 
‘English merchants did not pay any subscriptions at first, but they are now 


paying them out of a sense of delicacy. But why should we subscribe to their 


funds? If it be necessary afterwards, we shall get up and send another 
Ambulance Corps: We have already subscribed to the Imperial and the 
.Bengal Relief Funds, we have paid subscriptions through our sons who are at 
-school or college, we have purchased ten-rupee. tickets for amateur theatricals 
held in ‘aid of the war, and have had to contribute in divers other ways too 
numerous to mention. So why should we now pay fresh subscriptions to swell 
the lists opened by Englishmen? If Sir.S. P. Sinha chooses he can easily pay 
three lakhs of rupees. Let him pay what he can, but if he tries to ruin poor 


men we shall be constrained to raise a protest. It is not ourselves alone who 


‘are poor now, for there are many Rajas, Maharajas and zamindars who are 
‘much worse off than we are. Ifa fres 5 a is now inflicted upon them, 


they will be simply ruined. If this bit o 
shall disclosé some ugly facts later on. . 
87. Referring to the European Association's suggestion about the intern- 

> al “ia cls tabi Call *. [Te an. = the Daintk Chandrika 

spied ee 6 alcutta) o e 2Znd June writes .:— 

cise nulla As we do not know all the facts in connection 
with the matter, we are not in a position to give our vote either for or against 
the proposal. Besides, the Government may be confidently relied upon to 
know 'all that is worth knowing and to do all that is necessary in the matter. 
We shall therefore heartily support whatever steps the Government may 


plain speaking be not enough, we 


take for the internment or banishment of enemy subjects residing in India. 


We cannot, however, drop the question without taking strong exception to 
the insinuation against Indian loyalty which the European Association has 
made in its letter to the Government. The Association says :— 

‘In India the position is vastly different. The mass of the people, 
while in the main loyal to the British Crown, have not the same ingrained 
patriotism and can easily be led astray by specious promises and other induce- 
ments, while there is also a large and apparently growing body of disaffected 
persons and anarchists. It follows that the potentialities for evil, by associa- 
tion with and encouraging the anarchist p&rty, and by misleading and seduc- 
ing others from their allegiance, are very much greater in India than in other 
places. It is notorious that the Germans have elaborated a system of espion- 
age and intrigue all over the world, and it is a mere truism that for purposes 
of espionage and intrigue women may be as dangerous as men.” 

British rule has given India peace and good government in place of 
anarchy and disorder, and has conferred on her innumerable boons in the shape 


of railways, post offices, telegraphs, etc. Under the protecting care of 


British rule India is making rapid advance in the march of progress, and all 
this and its religious toleration have earned for it the undying loyalty of all 
classes of the people of India. In the present war India has of her own free 
will sent lakhs and lakhs of her sons to the front to fight England’s enemies; 
and all her people are ready to sacrifice everything, even their lives, in the 
service of their King-Emperor. We therefore fail to see with what justifica- 
tion the European Association can accuse India of being wanting in 
‘“ organised patriotism.’’ True, there is. nothing on earth which the 
Germans, both men and women, can not do. But let us tell the European 
Association that nothing can ever shake the allegiance of the people of India 
to the British Raj. It is strange that the Association should be unaware 
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of this fact, and of the intense loyalty and patriotism of the Indian people. 
Then, again, we should like to know what basis is there for the remark made 
by the Association about there being in India “ a large and apparently grow- 
ing body of disaffected persons and anarchists.’ The highest official in the 
land has said that the anarchists form but a handful of the Indian popula- 
tion, and, so far as we know, their number is steadily diminishing. Every 
one in India hates the anarchists, and the steps the Government is taking for 
their extermination will, we are confident, rid our gi? | of the pest before 
long. So we must say that the European Association ought not to have made 
the insinuation mentioned above. : 

88. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June refers to the 
suggestion made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Curzon regarding the necessity of special 
measures being taken to relieve the sufferings of Indian soldiers, who are 
prisoners in Germany. Judging from Lord Crewe’s statements in reply,’ the 


‘“‘ Indians in Germany.” 


paper is confident that Government is doing all it can in the matter. Further- 


more, the Indian soldiers in the hospitals in England are receiving the kind- 
est treatment possible from the English public. Lord Curzon’s utteranges on 
this occasion show that the whole English nation recognises its responsibili- 
ties in the matter. That redounds to their credit and shows their apprecia- 
tion of merit and sense of duty.: In the meantime, we Indians who are shar- 
ing the glory which these Indian soldiers have earned by their great work, 
ought to do something to help those of them who now, by the chances of war, 
find themselves. prisoners in the hands of the enemy. 

89. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 25th June discussing the prospects 
of the European War, writes that Britain forgets 
that in India she has a hidden source of immense 
strength. What is wanted to the full utilisation of this strength, is the removal 
of the distrust of Indians which is now felt by Englishmen. A common hatred 
of the Teuton has already bound the self-governing units of the British Empire 
close together, and the good work will be completed if it leads to India being 
given an opportunity to develop to the full her martial strength and thereby 
being enabled to uphold the glory of the British Empire in its fight with the 


“ Light amidst darkness.” 


‘Germans. 


90. The Bangali (Calcutta) of the 28th June says that although Ger- 

ae many had been secretly preparing for the war for 

Cerne apn which will Kill the last 40 years and although, as the Daily News 
yermany. see lle. : : 

says, “ She has immense accumulations of all the 


essentials for manufacturing munitions of war, and the immense resources 


in men of which she is showing herself to be possessed, suggests the possibility 
that, for many years past, Germany has been tampering with the birth 
statistics,” she had no knowledge of the real strength of England. In 
India, in fact, hes hidden the means of killing Germany. If England can 
bring it out, she will succeed in killing her. Sant Nehal Chand has heard 
from a British soldier that the Germans have not been able to advance a foot 
towards Paris since the arrival of Indian troops in France. If, therefore, a 
large Indian army can be placed-in France, the Germans will surely take to 
their heels. Again, India is the birth-place of arts. Indian artisans give 
place to no artisans in the world. Let England engage them in manufactur- 
ing munitions of war. In fact, the vast military strength of India constitute 


_ the weapon which will-kill Germany. Let the English trust the Indians and 


awaken the latent military strength of India. Let them raise vast armies 
in India and send them to the front. 
91. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th June writes that Government 

is making a great mistake in not utilising all the 
resources of the Empire in fighting the Germans. 
Why do they not enlist the help of Indians? There are 2,000,000 men easily 
available as soldiers in this country. Again, Indians may be imparted the 
necessary technical training to enable them to turn out the munitions of war. 
92. The Daintk Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 25th June is pleased 
a. that Government is now considering how best to 
__idans énd the manufacture of  ytilise the services of the Indian mechanics for the 
es _. manufacture of the munitions of war. The paper 
‘remarks that it said before that Government was not properly utilising the 
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services of the Indians in this war. There is only one difficulty in the way of 
the — of the project, namely, the absence of sufficiently big 
‘workshops. - ge | 
93. The Dainitk Basumati (Calcutta) of the 24th June writes :— | 

Indians and the manufacture of We have on several occasions requested the 
‘munitions. , Government to. have war materials manufactured 
in India, and we repeat the request here. There are large numbers of unem- 
ployed men in our country at pom who are in great distress. So if the 
Government opens a number of new factories, there will be no dearth of 
labourers. It is a pity that the.Government do not trust Indians, and that 
is perhaps the reason why our suggestion has not been carried out as yet. We 
are, however, glad to learn that the matter is receiving the consideration of 
the Secretary of State for India, and we think we may now hope that war 


munitions will, before long, be produced in our country on a large scale and 


thus provide many. a poor labourer with employment. 


94. The Datnik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 25th June refers to the 


hid Offer recently made by the Hindu Technical 
Institute of Lahore: to send 100 trained Hindu 
workmen to manufacture munitions in England. If.Government does not 
accept this help, it will cause serious disappointment in India. Let Govern- 
ment but afford opportunities to Indians of acquiring a training in all spheres 
of activity and they are bound to show their skill and aptitude and also prove 
serviceable to Government. Given opportunities, Indians have shown that 
they can prepare the munitions of war skilfully.. Captain Rajkrishna Kar- 
tmakar by his own natural aptitude and intelligence manufactured ammunition 
and machine-guns for Nepal and Afghanistan which-surprised many trained 
European mechanics. Some of his Bengali associates also have shown 
similar ability in this respect. So we say, let Government give us the neces- 
sary training and opportunity and we are bound to prove useful to Govern- 
Ment. me 4 | a 
95. The Sanjivani (Calcutta) of the 24th. June is glad to hear that Mr. 
rea. Austen Chamberlain is prepared. to accept the 


help of Indian skilled workmen in the prepara- . 


tion of munitions of war. There are enormous numbers of such men avail- 
able here, and no time should be lost in enlisting their services... 

96. The Persian Edition of the Hablul Matin (Calcutta) of the 21st June 
| says that during this week the flame of war has 
been burning very fiercely in the East as well as 
in the West. There does not appear to be ny, Pooapest of this mighty con- 
“flagration of war being soon quenched. The English Parliament has voted 
597 million Liras for meeting the expenditure of war and is:now attempting to 
prepare the munitions of war. A bill is also being discussed in. Parliament 
which will enable the Government to secure: the’ services. of! men as-well as 
‘women forthe war. The peace party is daily growing in strength in America. 
It cannot be said how far it will be able to influence the belligerents, especially 
when it insists that peace should be concluded. by accepting. such terms.as Ger- 
Meany may offer. Even if France and Russia accept such terms, England will 
never agree'to them. Experts are of opinion that the war will come to.an end 
as soon as one of the belligerents makes peace, and.after that there will only be 
two opponents left in the field, namely, England and Germany: Infact victory 
of defeat is fated for those who will be able to hold out totheend. Their argu- 
ment is that no decisive engagement can be fought on so.many as.15 different 
fields of war. Progress is possible in one theatre of the war alone. The 
paper goes on to refer to the operations in the Eastern theatre of war on which 
the world’s attention is rivetted. Every day the operations are’ growing in 
‘intensity in Poland and Galicia. The importance of the Eastern theatre of 
war is sufficiently proved by this one fact alone that Russia. (according to the 
mes’ correspondent) has not yet put eveh a fourth of her totel army in the 
field. The Russian army is therefore 18 millions strong. What has disabled 
‘Russia is the want of munitions of war. According to.General French, 
advance in the present war is dependent upon the supply of these munitions. 
‘The arrangements which are.being made for an extra outturn of war materials 
in England are.a result. of this pronouncement, The paper then goes on te 
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remark that the war is still raging fiercely in Galicia. The Russians have not 
succeeded against the Austro-German forces. The attention of the latter is 
centred on Lemburg and it seems likely that Russians will not be able to keep 
their hold on it. From the Viceroy’s Cables it is apparent that the activity 
of the Austro-Germans in.Galicia is not merely for the sake of taking 
Lemburg. What they are aiming at is to cut off communications.so as to 
prevent Russia from bringing forces from Kief, Moscow and Petrograd. 
This is the plan which they have laid for surrounding 34 million Russian 
forces. If the Germans succeed in this, it may be expected that the war in 
the Eastern theatre will have ended. Under that circumstance, there is no 
doubt that Russia will make peace individually and accept the terms dictated 
by Germany and Austria. ‘ag : cag 
The Allies are trying their best to help Russia; firstly, by bringing 
pressure on Germany in Flanders and France so that their attention may be 
diverted from Russia; secondly, by the operations in the Dardanelles which 
are very much advantageous to Museia in that they will compel Turkey to bring 
her best forces from Qafgasia to Constantinople. In this respect, the Allies 
have satisfied Russia. The expectation that the opening of the Dardanelles: 
will bring in a supply of munitions to Russia, will also exert a moral influence 
on her which will highly reassure her officers. Thirdly, the mobilisation of 
Italian forces in Austria will divert attention of the Alliance powers to the 
protection of Trieste. - Fourthly, the movement of Servia against Austria is 
sure to bring pressure upon the latter, and thus reduce the pressure on Russia. 
_The paper then goes on to review the events in the Western theatre of war. 
From the reports received it appears that not only have the Allies repulsed the 
German attacks, but also made notable advances. The difficulty is that 
Germany has from the commencement of the mobilisation established and 
maintained their strength in the West. Unless the Allies make still better 
progress, it will be impossible to divert the attention of Germany from Russia. 
We are afraid that if Russia for want of ammunition is compelled to make a 
separate peace, then the Austro-German army will entirely devote their atten- 
tion to the Allies. _ me 
According to the latest reports, the English and the French have succeeded 
in wresting certain trenches from the Turks in Gallipoli and taking some 
prisoners. The way the battles are being fought in that quarter show that 
things will take a long time to come to a final issue. We still hold to the belief 
that it will take the Allies a long time to open the Dardanelles and capture 
Constantinople. _ | 
Great changes are likely to happen in the Balkan Peninsula. The report 


_ which points to this, is that a Greek transport carrying oil and other muni- 


tions of war and torpedoes from Germany to Turkey has been seized. After 
the opening of the Dardanelles and the capture of Constantinople, Greece, 


Rumania, and Bulgaria will not be able to remain neutral. 


Submarine attacks by German torpedoes are going on as usual in the North 


‘Sea. 


The paper next goes on to rémark that during this week there has been a 
recrudescence of attacks by zepplins on the coasts of England. These attacks 
have been made with a view to creating alarm in England, so as to keep her 
away from war. But England is very wisely bent upon continuing it. 

The paper then refers to the American note to Germany and concludes by 
remarking that Italy’s participation in the war on the side of the Allies has not 
yet shown any tangible results. It has not yet succeeded in diverting Austria’s 
attention from Galicia. | 

97. The Dainik Bharat Mitra (Calcutta) of the 29th June says that 
Monday, the 28th June saw the expiration of just 
, : one year since the event, namely, the murder of the 
Heir-Apparent of Austria, which let loose the ferocious demon of war in 
Europe. The peculiarly unsettled state of Europe was known to all, and the 
paper had prophesied two years before the war broke out that it was inevit- 
able. It concludes the article by saying that it is anxiously awaiting the day 
of complete success of the Allies. It was fondly hoping that on the anniver- 
sary day of the Heir-Apparent of Austria’s death the news of the complete 
routing of the Germans would come, but though it has been disappointed. yet 
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it hopes that the same disappointment will not await it next year. Virtue will 
certainly win and sin will go to the wall. History bears ample witness to this 
fact. - < | 
- 98.. Discussing the course of the war, the Daintk Basumati (Calcutta) of 
the 22nd June writes :— 

| The course of events during the last ten months 
seems to have led many people to think that the Germans are unconquerable, 
and that thetelegrams daily published about the war are mostly false. These 
ideas need correction. Since 1870, Germany has been devoting all her material 
and intellectual resources to equipping herself for successful aggressive war- 
fare. In this effort, the Germans have abandoned all their Christian princi- 
ples and adopted the new social and religious ideas preached by Trietschke 
and Neitze, and by Clausewitz and Bernhardi. The Germans are admitted 
to be the foremost nation on earth in intellect, and the concentration of all 
these gifts for the single ag ony of successful military training is bound to 
have its effect. Hence now the Germans appear to be absolutely unconquer- 
able, and if one of them falls on the battlefield, ten are prepared to take up 
his position. mae 

General Joffre realises this quite clearly. He knows that the Germans 
are not prepared to admit defeat if only they sustain two or three reverses. 
What is wanted is that they must be killed:in large numbers. This is what is 
meant by the “ policy of attrition,” Ever since the enemy were hurled back 
from the Marne, trench warfare has been in progress, which means that the 
Allies have been trying to inflict the heaviest losses of life possible on. the 
Germans and to tire them out, until they are unable to bring up new and fresh 
troops to meet the English and the French. Then will come the time for the 
Allies to make an advance in force into German territory. In the interval, the 
Allies are laying up vast quantities of munitions and generally equipping their 
military machines to the pitch of efficiency attained by the Germans. Even 
as it is, the German plans of capturing Paris, Warsaw, and Calais have all 
miscarried. The Russians also are steadily adhering to this policy of “ attri- 
tion.”” Whenever the Germans come down upon them in masses, they fall 
back. Thrice have they fallen back in this way and thrice advanced again. 
Of course, this means some loss to Russia, but’ it means much heavier losses 
in men to Germany. Italy has now also joined against Germany. 
Germany is now thus being repeatedly attacked on East, West, and South. 
‘These successive attacks are bound before long to tire her out. Contrasted 
with this policy of attrition, the Germans may be said to favour a “ policy of 
shock.” This policy, while it has necessarily led to enormous losses of men on 
their own side, has been robbed of much of its efficiency as against the French 
and the English by the latter’s policy of orderly retreat. Of course, there 
would be cause for anxiety if the British command of the seas were success- 
fully contested by Germany. As it is, the situation is most hopeful from the 
standpoint of the Allies and Germany’s defeat is inevitable, though that will 
be a work of some time—exactly what length of time, can only be guessed. 
Righteousness is bound to triumph, and the demoniac exhibitions which 
Germany has already given cannot possibly be perpetuated on earth under 


** The course of the war.” 


- Divine Providence. 


99. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 22nd June discussing the 
The militery dtustios. military situation, writes that on the East, the 
: Russians have been forced to fall back, and to 
contract their line of troops. This retreat is being claimed (most unreason- 
ably in our opinion) as a piece of deliberate strategy. The truth is, the Rus- 
sians have sustained a reverse here temporarily. It remains, of course, to 
be seen how long the German success here will last. For the Germans have 
not been able to penetrate the Russian line at any point and to drive the Rus- 
sians before them in disorderly and headlong retreat. Before long, the Rus- 
sians may be expected to reoccupy the territory now abandoned by them. In 
the Western theatre of operations, a condition of stalemate seems to prevail : 
small Allied successes are set off by small German successes on this area. 
The English may be expected to hurl back the Germans as soon as their supply 
of munitions is adequate. Italy is gradually forcing her entry into Austria, 
without any serious opposition from the latter. ae oe 
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100. In his speech at Calcutta, writes the Nayak (Calcutta) of the 25th 
June, General May said that the success of the 
English and the French in the Western front 
depended on the success of Russia, with hr enormous forces, in the Eastern 
front. Great hopes were placed on Russia, and at first this seemed to be 
justified by the progress Russia made in Galicia. Now, however, Germany 
as reconquered almost all the places. she conquered in Galicia and has taken. . 
and is fortifying Livan. If, after this, Germany can take Warsaw, Russia's . 
offensive will be entirely broken. However that may be when Germany has 
put a sufficient curb on Russia, she will turn her forces towards the west, if 
not hindered by Italy.. At present, therefore, all hopes of Russia’s recovery 
and the safety of the English and the French depend on the success of Italy. 
Shortage of munitions among the English has prevented the Allies in the 
Western front from profiting by the present condition of the war when Ger- 
many is mainly occupied in fighting Russia. Germany’s preparations for 
the war are wonderful and unprecedented. She has a machine-gun behind 
every 12 soldiers. Besides this, she has also innumerable big guns. The 
entire German population also of 6 crores is working, as if with one mind, 
for the war. Austria also has an army of 3 crores, and then there is Turkey 
as well. The condition is, therefore, very serious. But then Germany is 
walking the path of sin. Herein lies all our hope. The defeat of unrighte- 
ousness is inevitable. | 

-101. The Bangavasi (Calcutta) of the 26th June referring to the Bryan 

Committee's Report on German atrocities, 
| | | writes :— 

It seems.that the Germans have become mad. They have no religion 
and have no faith in God. They have bidden adieu to the noble instincts of 
manhood and depending solely on the strength of arms, they are committing 
such barbarities as even devils would shrink from doing. Alas, for their 
education! Alas, for their civilisation ! ) 

102. The Dainik Basumati (Calcutta) of the 23rd June says, that the 
arene manner in which Germany is behaving in the war 
ought to warn every Indian against imbibing too 
much of European civilisation and being too much enamoured of German 
scholarship.’ It is, neverthéless, a matter for great satisfaction that the 
English are not following the demonaic German methods of war. 

103. The Nayak (Calcutta) of the 24th June writes that constant public 

“Let us speak frankly then” @buse of English civilisation and education is 
The Bangavasi newspaper's tirade bound ultimately to create a feeling of disrespect 
ee _— Bergen we tthoded ag uere in the minds oe ruled, ae 

vend of cedition in the country, Ultimately to foster a spirit of sedition. - Rai 
— . Te ip the coun'tY- Saheb Beharilal of the Bangavasi has been un- 
reasonably abusing English education and civilisation for the past 10 years or — 
more. -Had he lived under Moslem rulers, he would have found himself in jail. 
And the worst of it is that this abuse is not the result of any sincere conviction. 
It is indulged-in, merely because abuse of the English sells. All the men con- 
nected with the Bangavasi give their sons an English education. Had Rai 


‘ The present state of the war.” 


“ German barbarity.” 


“Ts this fighting 2?” 


_ Saheb Beharilal really believed all that he says about English education, he 


would hever have-gone to the heavy expense of giving his son a University 
education. Yet he is constantly calling on his compatriots to renounce modern 
English education as destructive of morals and caste. The result of this 
cainpaign of abuse has been to imbue the public with an intense and unnatural 
hatred of English education and civilisation, though, of course, these same — 
people who hate English education are also compelled by practical economic 
considerations to give their sons the same education, and this hatred is 
utterly unreasoning. The men who thus profess to hate English education 
and civilisation, are half anglicised themselves. Yet they appeal to the 
sastras to justify their denunciation of English education. ' Well, they forget 
that the sastras hold it a heinous sin to propagate sedition like this. 

_ Of course political agitation creates discontent and breeds sedition; but 
the people who carry on such agitation can be appeased by the grant of equal 
political status with oe and other practical concessions. But.what .... 
can be done with men who denounce English civilisation as repugnant to our 
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religion, who create sedition by appeals to the sastras? The position they 
take up implicitly is that their causes of discontent cannot bé removed so long 
as the English are here. The real truth is abuse of a superior always panders 
to one’s lower cravings. We feel the arrogance and superiority of the English- 
man in many ways and therefore like to hear him abused. It ministers to our 
vanity to hear our English rulers derided as an untouchable mlechha race, with 
a civilisation much inferior to ours. This is the bést way of teaching race 
hatred and this is the tone of sham orthodoxy, which the Bangavasi has 
throughout adopted. It is doubtful if Rai Sahib Beharilal’s new title will 
enable him to drop this old style of writing. Any change of attitude will 
probably lead to a diminution of the paper’s popularity among the set of 
readers who now patronise it. Let Government carefully take note of this 
fact. The new title for its editor is certain to diminish the popularity of the 
Bangavasi considerably. Nevertheless a keen watch requires to be kept on the 
paper. The less of hypocrisy there is in the country, the better for it. 


RAJENDRA CHANDRA SASTRI, 


Bengali Translator to Government. 
BENGALI TRANSLATOR’S OFFICE, | 


The 8rd July 1915. 
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Uriyas in Bihar ove o on tb. 
Our industries ies oes rn tb. 
The oil industry in Madras — ae > | 
Dacca and the Council ... sus on 425 


IV.—_NATIVE STATES. 


Nil. 


V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND 
CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The new situation oes see 
Forget not East Bengal... aoe 
The situation in Chandpur see 
Distress in Tippera and Noakhali ... ose 
Famine ove aes ‘os 
Distress in East Bengal sie oa 


Vi.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hindu-Moslem unity... ase me 
Politics among village people oe ene 
The Teutonic Peril on oe se 
Let it not be too late... “ee wil 
Indians and the war... eee es 
India after the war a 


A contrast in patriotism—EKuropean ‘and Indian .. oe 
Mrs. Besant and the Indian Mirror 

The proposed organisation of Bengal 

Literature and the Press in Bihar... sis 
The economic effect of the war ans ae 


425 
426 
ib. 
427 
tb. 
ib. 
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Nore. 
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[As # stood on fst January 1915.] 


es 


Pe senders no (P}—Periodical magazines. 


tie 


| Papers shown in bold type deal with politics. 


4 


‘ 


No. Name of publication, | Wer published. Edition. Name, caste and age of Editor. | Circulation. 
1 | * Amrita Bazar | Calcutta .» | Daily |... | Manmatha Nath Banarji, Brabmin 1,400 
| Patria.” (N.) | . : 7 
2 |‘ An@nda Mohan College | Mymensingh ... | Monthly... | Kumud Bandhu Chakrabartti, of Jessore, 300 
Magazine.” (P.) Brahmin. 
3 |\“*Bengalee”™ (N.) -«| Calcutta © ~.|Daily ©... Surendra Nath Banarji, Brahmin,) —_— 9,000 
age 69. 
41** Calcutta Budget” | Ditto gon tO «|| Ham Chandra Datta, Kayastha, age 48 ... A,8D0 
(N.) 1 : 
5 '|“* Calcutta Journal of Me-| Ditto see | Mouthly ...|.Dr. A. L.. Sarkar, w.m.¢., Satgope, age 100 
dicine” (The). (P.) : about 43. 
6 | “Calcutta Law Journal” ithe. = | Fortnightly Hara Prasad Chatarji, Hindu Kayastha, 2,000 
(The). and Jnanendra Nath Basu, Hindu Brab- 
‘min, vakils. > 
7 | Calcutta -Medical Jour-,| Ditto -+e-| Monthly ...:|:Dr. Rai Chuni Lal Basu, Bahadur, Hindu 450 
nal” (The). (P.) Kayastha, age 51, and: Dr. Purna Chan-’ 
dra Nandi, Native Christian, age about 
‘0. 
g |* Calcutta Specta- Ditto en | Weekly eee | Lalit Mohan Ghoshal, Brahmin, age 40, 500 
: tor” (N.) | and Hem Chandra Datta. |f Suspended.) 
9 | “ Calcutta University | Ditto © | Monthly ... | Khagendra Nath waiean, Kayastha, age 300 | 
! Magazine.” \(P.) 39. 
10 | “ Calcutta Weekly Notes” Ditto | Weekly  ... | Jogesh Chandra Chaudhuri, Barrister-at- 1,700 
| : : | Law, Hindu Brahmin, age:abuut 41. .] se 
11°“ Case Law ” (P.) es} Ditto eee |: Monthly ...:| Mohim Chandra Ray, :Khatriya, age abaut. 400 
45. ‘ '| (Suspended >) 
12 '| “ Collegian ” ove Ditto « | Fortnightly | -Nripendra Nath De, Kayastha, age 38 ... 1,000 
13 |“ Culture” (P.) «| Ditto ---,|.Monthly ....| Gan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 47 vee 500 
14 |“‘Current Indian Cases”’ Ditto sas. Aa ee» | Manindra Nath Mitra, [Hindu ar, | "1,000. 
(P.) , ape 38. ‘ 
15 | * cast” (N.) -- | Dacca oe | Weekly ...|(1) Mohim Ch. Sen, age 62, (2) Ishan 200 
| Ch, Sen, (3) Durga.Nath Ray, Brahmos. 
16 | ‘‘ Field and the Calcutta | Calcutta | . Do. eee | Hem Ch. pened Brahmin, age 59 500 
| Weekly Advertiser.” (Suspended.) 
17 |% Food and Drugs” (P.) Ditto Quarterly ... | Dr. ‘Kartik Ch. mm M.B., Rayasthe, 650 
| age 57. , 
, { 
18 | ‘*Gardener’s . Magazine ” Ditto eee | Monthly ...| Bhuban Mohan Ray, Hindu Kaibarta, 800 
: (P.) ! age 97. 
19 | “Glory” (N.) Ditto <t 7 ee. | Kalachand Sarkar, Benia, age 38 nid ‘50,000 
: (Free distribu- 
| ‘tion.) 
20 |““Hablaul Matin (Enog-| Ditto oo | Weekly see Gyan Ch. Ray, Hindu Baidya, age 46... 1 000 
lish édition). (N.) 
21 | “Health and Happiness ” Ditto --- | Monthly ... | Kartik Ch. Basu, Kayastha, age 46 ae 500 
(P.) | 
22 | Herald” (N.) «> | Dacca eee + Daily | Priya Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, age 2,000 
| ahout 30. 
23 | “Hindu Patriot ” | Calcutta ee. | Weekly ... | Sarat Ch. Ray, Kayastha, age 47 ine 2,000 
(N.) 


- _——- ; 
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No. | Name of publication. Where published. Edition. | | — caste and age of Editor. Circulation. 
ave : 7 | ee - — 
24 | ‘Hindu Review” (P.) ... | Calcutta .«» | Monthly ...| Bipin Ch. Pal, Hindu Teli, age 50 900 
25 |“Hindu Spirithal Maga-| Ditto eee Do. ee | Mati Lal Ghosh, Kayastha, age 60, and | 400 
zine.” (P.) | | Pijus Kanti. Ghosh. , 
26 | “ Indian Case Notes "(P.)| Ditto wee Do. Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 1,000 
| age 38. '| (Suspended.) 
27 | indian Empire” (N.)| Ditto ... | Weekly Hem Ch. Datta, Hindu Kayastha, age 49 2,000 
28 | “Indian Express” (P.) -.. {| Ditto — | Monthly Vi im Ch. Basu, Hindu Kayastha, age | 100 to 250 : 
29 | “ Indian Homeopathic | Ditto ooe | Weekly Dr. Sarat Ch. Ghosh, Hindu Kayasthe, 5.00 
Reporter.” (N.) age 46. Discontinue « 
for.“ the 
present. 
30 | “Indian Homeopathic | Ditto _ Do.- ... | P. Mazumdar and J. N. Mazumdar, M.D. 200 
Review.” (N.) 
31 |“*Indian Medical Record” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Kaviraj Anukul Chandra Bisarad, Hindu 800 
(The). (P.) Brahmin, age 38, and Committee. 
32 | “Indian Messenger” (N.) | Ditto .. | Weekly... | Pratul-Ch. Som, Brahm o, age 52 ra 500 
33 | “Indian Mirror ’’(N.);| Ditto ... | Daily pa anane Nath Sen, Hindu Baidya, 1,200 
: age “a : oe ; 
94 | “indian Nation” (N.){ Ditto eos | Weekly Sailendra Ghosh, Kayastha, age 31 ove 800 
35 | “Indian Royal Chronicle” Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Shamlal De, Hindu’ Subranabanik, age 47:| Unknown. 
(P.) hn agli 
36. |“ Indian World”  (The)| Ditto ... | Weekly ...| Prithvis Ch. Ray, Hindu Kayastha, age 500 to 1,000 
(N.) 40. (Suspended. ) 
87 | “Industry ” (P.) cco | = WIttO moe Kishori Mohan Banarji, Hindu Brahmin, 1,000 
age 36. 
88 |*modern Review’’| Ditto ya Rama N anda Chatarji, Brahmo, aye 60: ... 2,000 
(P.) : | , 
39 | *§Mussaiman " (N.)...| Ditto .. | Weekly... | M. Rahman, Muhammadan, age 34 ie | 1,000 
40 | “ National Magazine " (P.) Ditto - ...| Monthly ... | Kali- ee De, Hindu Kayastha, - 500 - 
7 | : age Of, 
41 | ‘‘ Regeneration” (P.) ...| Ditto ...| Do. - «| Abinash Ch. Ray, Brahmo, age 36 200 
42 |*Rels and Rayyet”| Ditto we | Weekly Jogesh Ch. Datta, age 64 — 350 
(N.) : 
43 | “ Review ” (P.) a. 4 -eete ...| Monthly ...| Jogendra Rao Bhagawan Lal, Brahntin, 400 
age 33. : 
| } : 
44 | Telegraph" (N.) ... {| Ditto ... | Weekly Satyendra Kumar “a Uindw Kayastha, 2,500 
age 32. | | 
’ 45 |‘‘ Unity and the Minister” | Ditto = Do. .. | M. N. Basu, Brahmo, age 75 ~ 400 to 500 
(N.) aie | | 
46 | “University Magazine” | Ditto ... | Monthly ... | Manindra Nath Mitra, Hindu Kayastha, 390 
(P.) 3 age 38. | | | 
47 c World and the New} Ditto .( Weekly ...| Mohim Ch. Sen ‘al Khettra Mohan Datta, 400 
Dispensation.” (N.) _ age 60, both Brahms. | ae 
48 | ‘“* World’s Messenger” (P.)} Ditto /Monthly ...| Sundari Kakhya Ray, Hindu edie. 400 
| age 28. 
49 | ‘* World’s Recorder ” (P.) Ditto ‘Do. .<. | Kali Pada De, Hindu Kayastha, age 49... 2,700 | 


— 
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TI.—Homt ApMInisTRATION. 


(a)—Police. 


state,.says the Indian Empire, that the protection 
of the people cannot be wholly given over to the 
ordinary police. A police force compatible with 
the needs of a disturbed district cannot be maintained in time of tranquillity. 
A punitive force, in spite of all the objection that can be taken: against it, 
may allay the disturbance for the time being ofily. All the notorious people 
of several districts cannot be closely watched always. Extension of gun 
licenses may have some effect, but the stringency with which the Arms Act 
has been applied in this country, thus depriving the law-abiding of the right of 
self-defence—the primary right of every human being—has the effect of 
demoralising and emasculating the people-to such a horrible extent as to render 
them'‘an easy prey to armed bands of organised dakaits, which sometimes con- 
sist of more than 500 persons, in spite of the fact'that some people might possess 
guns. Since 1903-04 our administrators have: increased the expenditure on 
the police by nearly 75 per cent. This should at least increase the efficiency 
of the police force and decrease the criminality:in the country. But this 
has not been the case. Organised lawlessness ‘has increased in the Punjab 
and Bengal to such an extent that one is naturally led to think that. police 
administration has collapsed. Even the metropolitan district of Bengal is 
not immune from the depradations of armed gangs. Almost all the efforts 
of the police to prevent lawlessness or bring offenders to justice are futile. 
Under the circumstances the only method that can successfully prevent crime, 
especially dakaity, is not only to increase the efficiency of the police but also 
the resisting power of the loyal sufferers. And in view of the new weapons 
that are being used by the dakaits, the only course is to relax the stringency 
of the Arms Act. This can be done either by freer and more extensive issue 
of gun licenses, so that all honest persons of certain means may have the 
right to keep a gun, or to organise armed bands of volunteers in every village, 


Police efficiency and dakaities. 


or group of villages, under the superintendence of men nominated by the 


Magistrate. With the increase of crime the question has now become not 


earning a livelihood but dzving and protecting the mother, the wife, the — 
sisters, or the daughters, from brutal outrage and rape. The police cannot. — 


efficiently undertake this duty, and the a of fate is that Government does 
ves. But Government certainly 


not allow the people to perform it themse 
cannot sleep over the situation much longer. 


626. An unscrupulous police force, says the Herald, is one of the curses » 


of India, and as a result of that the misfortune 
is-that while philanthrophic institutions are 
encouraged by Government in other countries, 
they are persecuted here. The treatment by the police of the Arya Samaj 
is one of the saddest episodes heard of in this country during the last few 
years, and one cannot go through the stories of persecution this samaj was 
subjected to without feeling the utmost disgust for the so-called guardians of 
the peace. The Arya Samaj has emerged unscathed from the fire of official 
suspicion and police espionage. It has been discovered that there is no 
substantial reason to suspect the samaj, but thanks to the immense power 
for evil which the police possess in this country, this could not be done before 
some very serious offences had been-committed against this body. All’s 
well that ends well, and Lord Hardinge and Sir James Meston deserve the 
thanks of the people for rectifying matters, although they have done no more 
than a bare act of justice. But the question is, now that the Government 
has found out its mistake, has it thought it worth while to institute an inquiry 
as-to the men who gave false information and poisoned its ears against this 
body? To inaugurate a policy of conciliation is good, but that is not.all the 
situation demands; the least that one can expect in such cases is that the 
informers responsible for Government’s action should be severelv dealt with. 
The Arya Samaj is held in high respect by the people, and a policy of perse- 


The Arya Samaj and the police. 


cuting this body has certainly not enhanced the reputation of the Government 


22nd June 1918. 


231d June 1915. 
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625. Lawlessness in the Punjab as also in Bengal has come to such a IXDIAR EMPIRE, 
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in the eyes of the people. . Is it not necessary then to punish those men who 
have lowered the Government in the estimation of the public for purposes of 
their own? One of the most remarkable educational institutions of the 
Arya Samaj is the Gurukula Vidyalay near Hardwar, and all sorts of stories 
were fabricated about it. Sir James Meston personally visited the place 
and declared it an ideal educational institution. He has further affirmed 
that the Arya Samaj is not a political body. . The journal asks whether the 
history of the Arya Seg does not show that the Government can never be 
too careful in accepting police reports in India. _ 
_ 627. Referring to a case of police intrusion which took place at a 
Subjects Committee meeting at the recent 
The police and po'itical meetings, Trichinopoly Conference, the Herald says it will 
be remembered that a similar incident took place 
at a meeting of the Subjects Committee in the last United Provinces Pro- 
vincial Conference, and the Magistrate had at last to apologise for the con- 
duct of the police to Mrs. Annie Besant, the President of the Conference. 
The report of that incident was circulated throughout India and it is difhi- 
cult to believe that the Trichinopoly Police did not hear of it, for what- 
ever may be the defects of police officers in this country, they are not unable to 
read newspapers and understand plain English. What then was the object 
of repeating the scene at Trinchinopoly? Nobody credits the police of this 
country with much sense, but it appears there are some among them who are 
absolutely devoid of this faculty. 


(b)\—W orking of the Courts. 


628. Commenting on the Secretary of State’s decision that the Lahore 
The Lahore Chief Court. Chief Court. should not be raised to the status 
of a High Court, the Telegraph says that it is 
a question in which all sections of the community were equally interested, 
and yet the Secretary of State could not see his way to granting this legitimate 
prayer. The Pioneer suggests that although the decision is sure to create 
disappointment, the people should refrain from agitation. This the paper 
cannot very well understand. If the people are precluded from agitating 
within reasonable and legitimate bounds, in matters which they believe to be 
just and necessary, what other means have they of acquainting the rulers 
with their wants and necessities? If the present be not exactly propitious 
for the granting of the prayer of the Punjabis, the public would. be glad to 
know when at least they might expect the Chief Court to be raised to the 
dignity of a High Court. The journal believes the Government of India will 
not delay the publication of the text of the Secretary of State’s despatch on 
the subject, as this might help to enlighten the public. 

629. The Sessions Judge of Bareilly, writes the Amrita Bazar Patrika, 
sentenced Mahin Lal and four others to death for 
the murder of one Imam Uddin. The convicts 
appealed against this finding to the Allahabad High Court, with the result 
that Mr. Justice Chamier and Mr. Justice Piggott rejected the appeal. The 
action of the High Court Judges was no doubt in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the law, but then the spectacle of five men being hanged for the murder 
of one is not pleasant. The old Mosaic law provided the punishment, a life for 
a life, a tooth for a tooth, etc. In the Bareilly case, however, even this provision 
has been exceeded. Capital sentence has come to be regarded as a relic of the old 
barbaric law in all civilized countries. In some of them, it has been abolished 
altogether and in others, resorted to only in exceptional cases. It is in India 
alone that the grim spectacle of a number of men being ushered into eternity, 
as in the Bareilly case, is to be witnessed. This is rarely done in England; 
indeed, it is only in gross cases that more than one man is hanged for the murder 
of one. Recently His Excellency the Governor of Bengal was pleased to 
commute the death sentence to transportation for life in regard to the cases of 
three convicts. The journal asks if His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 


the United Provinces, will be pleased to exercise the same prerogative of mercy - 
in the case noted above. | 


Judgment in the Bareilly case. 
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(c)—Jarts. 


630. One notable feature of the administration report of the jails in 
| ia Bihar and Orissa for 1914, writes the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika,is- the decrease in the rate of 
mortality among» the prisoners. Lieutenant- 
Colonel B. I. Singh, the Inspector-General of Prisons, who has been doing 
much to effect improvements in all directions, deserves credit for this remark- 
able result. It may be remembered that the year before last, the local Govern- 
ment complained of the tendency among some Magistrates to send to jail 
juvenile accused who should have been differently treated. It would appear 
that this remark has had its effect, as it is stated that “ there was no unneces- 
sary imprisonment of juvenile convicts ” in the year in question. Further- 
more, a juvenile institution on the Borstal system has been established at 
Monghyr, the rules regarding which have been published in the local Gazette. 
631. The Amrita Bazar Patrtka says that, unlike the Bihar jails, the 
jail population in the United Provinces rose con- 
siderably during the year 1914 and there was also 
7 an increase in the death-rate. The explanation of 
the Inspector-General of Prisons regarding the latter point can hardly satisfy 
the public. Nevertheless, the real cause of this unsatisfactory state of things 
must be ascertained and removed. The public inference from a passage in the 
administration report is that the convicts were overworked and this has some- 
thing to do with the increase in the death-rate. Regarding the treatment of 
juvenile offenders, it appears that the Government is still helpless in the hands 
of the Magistrate, as it is stated in the Government resolution that “ it is the 
earnest hope of the Lieutenant-Governor that the new rules for the treatment 
of juvenile offenders may yet lead to a greater reduction in a class of prisoners 
the existence of which must always be viewed with concern.” 


* Jail administration in Bihar and 
Orissa. 


J2il administration in the United 
Provinces. 


(d)—Education. 


632. The students of the Rajshahi College, writes the Mussalman, 
whose second language is Persian or Arabic, are 
labouring under great difficulties on account of the 
absence of a Professor of those languages. In 
order to understand the course and learn the language, whether Arabic or 
Persian, the students depend almost entirely on lectures delivered in their 
respective classes, and one can well understand the nature of their difficulties 
when they are deprived of these lectures. For the last seven or eight months 
the college has been without a Persian and Arabic Professor, and every one 
must admit that this is most undesirable and detrimental to the interests of the 
Moslem students. The sufferings of the students have already been great and 
it can only be hoped that such a state of affairs will not be allowed to continue 
and that a Professor of Arabic and Persian will be appointed without any 
further delay. The Rajshahi College is not a private but a Government 
institution, and it is all the more regrettable that the authorities have so long 
allowed the Moslem students to go without Arabic and Persian lectures in 
their respective classes. | 
633. Referring to the difficulty experienced by students seeking admis- 
sion to schools and colleges. The Mussalman 
Admission to colleges and bribery. Says that in most of the institutions the students 
have to bribe the officers concerned, otherwise to 
et admission is impossible. It is a matter of profound regret that students 
intending to go in for further education must, when taking admission, learn 
the art of bribing and flattering and thus take a healthy lesson in morality and 
piety. It has been ascertained from reliable sources that in some institutions 
it is impossible for students to get admission without bribing those in charge. 
The precincts of schools and colleges should at any rate be free from all taint 
of immorality, but it is a matter of extreme regret that many of the schools 
and colleges nowadays indirectly give lessons to students ‘in things immoral. 
The journal would be incurring a great legal responsibility if it named the 


| The Rajshahi College—A Moslem 
students’ grievance. 
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colleges or schools where the baneful practice is prevalent, but it would still 
have taken the responsibility if it had the proofs necessary to satisfy a judicial 
tribunal. For the Government, however, which can, with the help of: the 
C. I. D., unearth political conspiracies or other crimes committed or hatched 
in secret, it must be very easy to find out where bribery and corruption prevails. 
and it would be equally easy to bring the offenders to justice. The paper does 
not know whether the Government would consider such ‘a course necessary, but 
this much it must say, that anybody having a keen moral sense can never afford 
to be blind tothese things. Bribery in the premises of educational institutions 
must be suppressed, by any means whatsoever, and if the Government: is. 
reluctant to act up to the above suggestion, let it take any: other step:. The 
proprietors or authorities of private institutions too are required to be more 
vigilant. The allegations of bribery are not only against some of the Govern- 
ment colleges but against private colleges too, and it would be a great pity if 
the Principals and proprietors of the private colleges concerned continue to 
be indifferent and do not take vigorous measures to remedy the evil. 


(e)—Local Self-Government and Municipal Administration. — 


634. The voting at Local Board elections in Bengal, writes the Tele- 
graph, has been found to be unsatisfactory; so 
ale city of voters at Local Boar’ much so that last year several elections failed: 
through paucity of attendance of voters. The: 
reason is not far to seek. The rules, as framed many years back, do.not fulfil 
resent. conditions, while the list of voters in most districts is incomplete. It 
is therefore gratifying to learn that the Local Government is now examining” 
the whole system of elections “ with a view to a revision on such lines. as will. 
afford adequate facilities for exercising the suffrage.” This is as it should: 
be. The Local Boards form the nucleus of representative and constitutional 
government, and as such they deserve fostering care. On their success depends 
the success of the aspirations of the people for local self-government. Popular 
interest iv them should therefore be great and permanent. It has been argued 
in some quarters tliat if the people are not attracted to these local self-govern- 
ment institutions, it is because the people do not find full scope for their acti- 
vities. The journal does not deny there is considerable truth in this observa- 
tion; at the same time, if the people are apathetic and indifferent, they only 
show that they are not fit to exercise the powers and prerogatives they aspire 
to. If the Government is now examining the whole question of elections, it. 
is to be hoped that the rules will be so amended as to remove popular com- 
plaints and make it possible for the people to take their proper share in’ the: 
business. 
635. The Amrita Bazar Pairtka says that Babu Sarada Charan Mitra, 
: _ an ex-Judge of the High Court, has succeeded in 
FS gag solution of the malaria Converting four malaria-stricken villages into an 
abode of health and cheerfulness. He has un- 
consciously followed the recommendations of the Drainage Committee, 
appointed by the Government of Bengal in 1906, to enquire into the conditions | 
of drainage in the Presidency Division and their connection with malaria. 
He had to spend Rs. 30,000 for this purpose, but never was money more use- 
fully spent.. Not only has he freed his own village and three others from the 
iron grip of malaria and cholera, but he has also earned the gratitude of the 
whole of Bengal by proving that these diseases, which threaten to exterminate. 
the Bengali race, can be prevented. It is all the more creditable to him that 
he has done this work absolutely without any official help. There may not : 
be many people like Sarada Charan Mitra in the province, with his experience 
and resources, but there must be some. It is their duty to follow in his wake 
and present similar laudable examples to the public. Unless the Govern- 
ment and the District Boards do their part of the duties fully, it is impossible 
for the people to undertake and carry out village sanitation. Indeed, it is 
mainly a question of money. The people of Bengal pay a sanitation tax in 
the shape of the road-cess, which, under the law, ought to be devoted only to 
three specific objects, namely, village roads, village water-supply and village 
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drainage. Let the Government permit the. District Board to spend all the, 
proceeds of the road-cess for these purposes, and the problem of rural sanita- 
tion will be solved. What, however, happens is that. the greater portion of 
the road-cess fund is expended on a large establishment and the maintenance 


of district and provincial roads, and there is yery little money left for making — 


village roads, excavating village tanks and wells and improving village drain- 
age. . The residents of the vil. ages are asked to do these things at their own 
expense, though they pay a special tax for the same! 


(g)—Railways and Communications, including Canals and I rrigation. 


636. The want of railway communication between Burma and that part 
of India where the staple food is rice,.says the 
bie eras Herald, is being daily felt. What with the failure 
of crops, or with economic disturbance, the people of Lower Bengal find them- 
selves gradually more and more dependent on the supply of Rangoon rice as 
it is commonly called. It would therefore be of great popular benefit to hasten 
the construction of the Indo-Burma line as much as possible. Two routes 
have been proposed which would pass through Eastern Bengal. One is by 
eonnecting a point opposite Chandpur with the proposed extension of the 
railway at Khulna up to Barisal. The other jis by joining the point opposite 
Sirajganj with Mymensingh, which will be on the Assam-Bengal Railway 


The Burma line. 


line after the construction of the Bhairab Bazar-Netrakona Railway, to which 


no reference seems to have as yet been made. If the Burma Railway can be 
made to pass through Lower Bengal, the easiest and shortest way of connect- 
ing the Assam-Bengal Railway is by joining the opposite point of Sirajgan} 
with Tangi, the junction of the Assam-Bengal Railway and the Dacca- 
Mymensingh Railway. The distance is only thirty miles. The construction 
of these thirty miles of railway would at once connect Chittagong and 


Calcutta in a much more practical manner than at present. It would also 


el a much-needed railway connection between the greater portion of 
ast Bengal and Calcutta. | 


(k)—General. 


. 637. The Defence Act is no longer a dead letter in the province of 
in Cadi bak Bengal, writes the Hablul Matin, as_ several 


political suspects have been interned in various 


places under its provisions. One of them, Jnanendra Chandra Mazumdar, 
is the son of a retired Deputy Magistrate and an M.Sc. student at the Univer- 
sity. He was ordered to proceed to Cox’s Bazar, a remote station in the 
district of Chittagong. Mazumdar is suffering from phthisis, and was under 
the treatment of the Professor of Pathology at the Medical College. He 
memoralised the Governor, and submitted a medical certificate to support his 
prayer. It is gratifying to state that His Excellency Lord Carmichael has 


cancelled the order for internment, and permitted Mazumdar to remain in . 


town. The journal now wants to know why the Chief Commissioner of the 
Delhi province cannot follow the noble example of Lord Carmichael... It is 
well known that Mr. Muhammad Ali is in a precarious state of health, and 
was ordered by his doctors to spend the summer at Mussoorie. His forcible 
detention is telling seriously on his health. The action of the Chief Commis- 
sioner has called forth vigorous protests from all sections of the Indian com- 
munity.. The Indian Association, which represents the educated class in 
Bengal, has passed a resolution condemning the action of the authorities and 
expressing sympathy with Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother. There can 
be no.doubt. that the personal restraint imposed upon the distinguished 
Islamic patriot will cause great discontent. It is therefore a matter of great 
importance that the order of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi should be modi- 
fied and permission granted to Mr. Muhammad Ali to spend some time at 


Mussoorie or any other sanitarium to recoup his health. If the authorities 
consider it necessary, they may require Mr, Muhammad Ali to give an under- 
taking not to dabble in political affairs for some fixed period. A compromise: 
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of this nature should be effected as the best means of restoring public confi- 
dence and saving a disinterested patriot from unnecessary trouble and 
vexation. : 

638. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, in receiving 
the deputation of the local Hindu Sabha, writes 
the Amrita Bazar Patrika, announced that 
respectable persons in the affected localities of the province were to be pro- 
vided. with licenses to carry arms in order to enable them to guard against 
dakaits or robbers. This is no doubt a move in the right direction, as it will 
prove very effective in coping with or putting down iawlessness. It is now 
admitted on all hands that dakaities have become the order of the day in many 
parts of Bengal, and the police often find themselves incapable of protect- 
ing the people from them. That being so, the people themselves should come 
forward for their own protection. It is to be hoped that the local Govern- 
ment will be pleased to follow the example of the Punjab Government in 
this respect to serve the same purpose. As a matter of fact, instances are 
on record in which the inhabitants of villages attacked turned out to oppose 
the dakaits, but as they were unarmed, they did not venture to fight with a 
band of armed dakaits. The great disadvantage under which the villagers 

in Bengal labour can be removed by relaxing the rules under the Arms Act. 
639. The Bengalee writes that Sir Meparagy 4 Chirol in his — tc 
she the. Times, written on the occasion of Empire 
ped aomuptactncr cite Day, has read the right meaning into the sbaaet 
unanimous support of the Defence of India Act in the Imperial Council. 
After referring to the matter as an indication of the new spirit called forth 
in India as the result of sending the Indian army straight into Europe to 
fight shoulder to shoulder with the British Army, he goes on to add :—“ No 
doubt, as several speakers very clearly intimated, the vote was to some extent 
a vote of personal confidence in the Viceroy, whose courageous defence of 
Indian interests and Indian aspirations in the Councils of the Empire has 
won for him in a singular degree the respect and trust of Indians of both 
the new and the old schools; but it was also an acknowledgment of the 
growth of new ties in a period of common peril which secured the ready 
acceptance for India of a measure largely modelled upon the provisions of 
our own Defence of the Realm Act.” Sir Valentine Chirol is right in think- 
ing that it was the consciousness that the present Viceroy would not allow 
the administration of the stringent provisions of the new Act in a way that 
would alarm the public that really secured support for it. The popular 
representatives thought that the police would not have it all their own way, 


; Relaxation of the Arms Act. 


and the judicial and sympathetic attitude of the Viceroy and Governors like ~ 


Lord Carmichael would act as a check to the tendency of the police to sequester 
people on mere suspicion or to intern them without suitable provision. for 
their upkeep, The journal is sorry to say, however, that the anticipations 
of-the public in this respect have not been completely fulfilled, and cases of 
internment have occurred in which the higher authorities do not seem to 
have tested the soundness of the police view. As for Sir Valentine Chirol’s 


statement that the measure is largely modelled upon the provisions of the 


English Defence of the Realm Act, the paper has pointed out before that 
the Indian Act has not provided those safeguards, even in the case of British 
subjects, which its English original has done in the interest of aliens, 2.¢., 
an Advisory Board for considering the applications for exemption from 
a and Special Tribunals under the presidency of High Court 
udges. 
640. The Mussalman regrets to say that in spite of the almost unanim- 
Pe aR ous desire of the people of India the authorities 
ud Al, SSttSStSté~CS«C«‘(‘<é a Ot et: thought it just and proper to defray 
the expenses of Messrs. Shaukat Ali and Muham- 
mad Ali’s stay at Mehrauli, while they are interned there: The internment 
itself of men like the two brothers against whom nothing is known to the 
public and who are, rightly or wrongly, believed to be quite innocent, is 
resented by the community and appeals have been preferred to the Government 
of India that the order of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi should be revoked 
or cancelled at an early date. However, this has not been done as yet, and 
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what is more deplorable is that the cost of their stay at a place remote from 
their home is to be borne by themselves. In the name of fairness and justice 
the journal again appeals to the Government of India to consider the whole 
question of the internment of the two brothers and of .the cost of their stay 
at Mehrauli, and thinks it would not: be too much to expect from the Govern- 
ment of His Excellency Lord Hardinge what is only just and equitable. 
641. Continuing its previous article on this subject, the Mussalman now 
Mussalmans and Government Graws attention to the condition of affairs pre 
service. _ vailing in the office of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal. Though the present head of the Department, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Hornell, is a most sympathetic and just official, even in his office 
things are not what they should be. On the 1st April 1912 the number of 
Muhammadan officers in the Director of Public Instruction’s office was 9 out 
of a total of 49. In the course of the last three years and three months their 
number, instead of increasing, has decreased by 2, although there were about 
a score of vacancies in the office during that period. In the middle of Decem- 
ber last year the Hon’ble Mr. Hornell issued a circular to all Divisional Inspec- 
tors of Schools, urging them to reject all non-Moslem candidates when filling 
up any vacancy, until the proportion fixed by the Government with regard to 
the appointment of Mussalmans was attained, and the manner in which he 


has insisted on the divisional authorities respecting the much-neglected © 


claims of the Mussalmans will be appreciated by all fair-minded and justice- 
loving people, to say nothing of the Muhammadans. The community, while 
expressing its sincere gratitude to the Hon’ble Mr. Hornell for the issue of 
such a circular, regrets that such a state of things should have been allowed 
to prevail in his own office. There are three important sections in the Director 
of Public Instruction’s office, one for text-books, the second for scholarships, 
and the third for appointments, of which the heads are invariably non- 
Moslems and it is necessary that Muhammadans should be represented on 
those sections. Sometimes Muhammadan interests suffer. on account of 
there being no Muhammadans to push forward the claims of the community, 
either directly or indirectly. The journal, however, hopes that, just and 
sympathetic as the Hon’ble Mr. Hornell is, he will do his best to mend matters 
and take such steps as may satisfy the Muhammadan community so far as his 
own office and department are concerned. ae 
642. Referring to the supersession of Mr. S. C. Mukharji, the present 
eee ; a Magistrate and Collector of Nadia, by Messrs. 
whe Ftti(<Ct~S:C(<itétmiaan, Las ann Clayton, the Amrita Bazar 
Pairika says that the wrong will be more 
clearly realised when the gigantic nature of the difficulties, which an Indian 
has to encounter to enter the Civil Service, is taken into consideration. India 
is the only country in the world whose children must pass an examination in a 
foreign country and in a foreign language to secure higher appointments in 
their own public services. This foreign tongue (English) is not only very 
difficult to learn, but it has not the remotest affinity to any Indian language. 
An Indian candidate for the Indian Civil Service, again, must not merely 
acquire a tolerable knowledge of English, but have a thorough mastery over it 
like a highly-educated Englishman. This in itself is a great obstacle in the 
way of an Indian competing successfully with the best youths of England, who 
have to pass the Civil Service Examination in their own tongue; but there are 
also other difficulties not less formidable. The examination being held in 
England, precludes the people of India from competing on terms of equality 
with Englishmen born and educated at home. There are then the religious 
and social objections, and Indi nts are naturally very reluctant to send 
their children to a foreign and distant countr ere they are exposed to many 
temptations. Lastly, there is the question of expense, deterring many from 
proceeding to England, especially in view of the risk\of failure which, under 
the conditions of the English examination, must always be great in the case of 
Indian candidates, as the unsuccessful become practically ruined men. Those 
Indians who succeed in entering the Civil Service, in spite of these difficulties, 
are thus entitled to generous treatment at the hands of the Government. But 
they do not get bare justice. While even mediccre European civilians are 
given Commissionerships and other high appointments, their Indian colleagues 
of undoubtedly superior merit have to vegetate in the cold shade of neglect 
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and have no chance of promotion. This is not only utijust but impolitic, for 
it does not’ promote respect for the administration but the reverse of it. No 
wise and far-sighted Government should adopt this suicidal policy. No 
measure provokes so much resentment as racial distinction, oa when 
a worthy Indian has to go to the wall evidently on account of his colour. 
Surely Mr. Mukharji would not have been dealt with in this fashion if he had 
a white skin. The Patrika earnestly hopes that the Governor in Council 
will be pleased to do justice to Mr. Mukharji when the next vacancy occurs, 
both in the interests of justice and the good name of British rule in this 
country. | 
643. Writing on the same subject, the Bengalee says that penne: high ~ 
Supersession of an Indian appointments are not always given accor ing to 
civilian. seniority, yet the rule and practice is that, other 
things being equal, the claims of seniority must prevail. An occasional super- 
session of an Indian civilian could be understood, for such things occur in the 
case of European civilians. When, however, such supersession, involving 
promotion to a Divisional Commissionership, has happened more than once, 
the Indian community begins to feel that it is not all a question of fitness, but. 
that there is something behind which has to be explained. Are Indians 
racially unfit to be Commissioners of Divisions? That it is not so is proved 
by the conspicuous success of Mr. Romesh Datta and Sir. Krishna Govind 
Gupta as Commissioners of Divisions. Is the office of a Commissioner of a 
Division so onerous that it is only the choicest spirits that can do justice to it? 
The journal does not think so. In Madras, they have dispensed with the office 
altogether, and are none the worse for it. If he chooses, the Commissioner of 
a Division may only play the dignified part of a conduit-pipe, may send up 
and down messages and orders, duly signed and sealed by him. The paper 
should not be surprised if some Commissioners of Divisions did no more than 
this. Again, is an Indian civilian unfit to play this dignified réle? The 
present appointment is only a temporary one. It 1s to be hoped that when the 
time comes to make the appointment permanent His Excellency Lord 
Carmichael will personally look into the matter, for the journal fully believes 
that if he does so, justice will be done to the claims of Indian members of the 
Civil Service. : | 
644. Although it is undeniable, writes the Telegraph, that the rulers 
| | have done and are doing much to elevate Indians 
in the light of their own ideals, and although their 
| actions and measures have on the whole done them 
o. it is still the absolute truth that there are many things in which popular | 
eelings and sentiments run counter totheirs. This also is inevitable. Accord- 
ing to the lessons they have themselves imparted to the people of this land, the 
opular voice should count and weigh with the rulers. Vox populi Vox Det 
is their motto, which receives the pean Veverenes and response in England, 
in spite of its monarchical form of government, though, no doubt, of a hmited 
character. No other country apart from India, can hold out a more striking 
illustration of the application of this adage. It is, however, a matter of 
extreme regret that popular sentiments do not receive the same close attention 
from the rulers that the people sincerely wish for and aspire to. That they 
do not exaggerate or draw upon their imaginations is borne out by facts which 
not even the rulers can deny. From all this, the journal cannot but urge on 
the rulers that the time has arrived when they will do good both to the people 
and themselves by conceding something to popular sentiments. The paper 
fully realises the difficulty of outgrowing all at once the prejudices and rooted 
convictions of years; but as it has been said by responsible statesmen in the 
ruling country, that henceforward Indian questions have to be viewed from 
another angle, it is to be hoped that this prayer will not fall on deaf ears. No 
weakening of the administration is desired; what is really wanted is more 
sympathetic handling of questions and subjects, and the people may very well 
ciaim this indulgence. | aS ae | 
645. Referring to Sir E. Gait’s appointment as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bihar and Orissa, the Telegraph says speculation 
is rife as to whether, in the presence of such able, 
popular and experienced officers, as Sir Archdale 
Earle and Sir Benjamin Robertson, a junior should be placed over their heads. 


Popular sentiments and officia 
decision. 


The Lieutenant-Governorship of 
Bihar and Orissa. 
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The only reasonable explanation would be that it is only a temporary arrange- 
ment like that of Sir William Duke in Bengal, prior to the formation of the 


Presidency. -The journal has always held: that the malformed province of. 


Bihar and Orissa:cannot survive, when several better proposals might easily 
be adopted for administrative facilities ag ot peed approbation. In this 


appointment of Sir E. Gait as Sir Charles Bayley’s successor, there is the plain 


indication that another territorial redistribution is on the tapis. The journal 


wonders what the Biharis think of the arrangement. As a temporary measure, 
however, there is nothing to be said of Sir E. Gait as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bihar. - eet ah 


646. Commenting on this subject, the Bengalee says that the inference 
ee which is suggested from the presentment of the 
Separation of judicial and exec- fants in the Bihar Administration Report is that 
utive functions. | ceneaiggee : a: ; . 
| the agitation in favour of the reform is more or 
less meaningless, as in Bihar, at any rate, the vast number of criminal cases, 
above 60,000, out of a total of over 61,000, are tried .by officers other than 
District Magistrates. Practically, therefore; inthe Province of Bihar at 
least, the reform has already been given effect to and the combination of judi- 
cial and executive functions is non-existent... What is true of Bihar is more 
or less true of the rest of India. If the reform is‘really in force in practice, 
why not formally accept it and confirm it in principle and as a matter of public 
policy? A real and substantial gain, calculated to promote efficiency and to 
strengthen the administration, is obtained by conciliating public opinion. 
The journal hag argued the matter on the assumption that the District Magis- 
trate has little or nothing to do with the disposal of the great majority of 
criminal cases which are tried by his subordinates. The danger of thepresent 
system, however, lies in the opportunity which it affords him of interferin 
with the trial of cases by his subordinates and the natural desire they must fee 
to please their official superior by deciding cases in a. manner which would be 


acceptable to him. The judicial records aré full of such instances. The. 


present system is*fatal to that judicial independence which has made British 
justice the theme of admiration wherever it is administered in accordance 
with strictly British principles. As Sir Harvey Adamson said from his place 
in the Imperial Legislative, Council, the atmosphere of a court of justice 
should be pure, untainted by the suspicion of any sort of influence. — 


647. Adverting to this subject, the Béngalee writes that in the debate 
me page which took placein the Imperial Legislative 
Pe sing overnimeny gages mS Council on the 24th February last, the Hon’ble 

ie tee Member in charge of the Department of Com- 
merce laid down the general lines of a forward policy which the Government 
of India is prepared to follow. The Hon’ble Member discounted the starting 
of new industries, chiefly on the ground that after the war they would be 
exposed to a withering competition from the:now enemy countries, which 
would kill them. He, however, took altogether a different view with regard 
to several industries that already exist, and his utterances have created the 
impression that in regard to them the public may expect a reasonable measure 
of real support and patronage from the Government. “ There is,” said he, 
“a very practical field for effort where Indian manufactures are already pro- 
ducing goods of a similar type to those now imported from countries with 
which we are now at war.’ He mentions these articles which are “ certain 
classes of woollens and cottons, certain types’ of glassware, including such 
special Indian articles as bangles and personal ornaments, and fancy goods 
generally ; various kinds of celluloid manufactures, pencils, matches, articles 
of aluminium, and soon.” The Hon’ble Member adds :—“ To the producers 
of all these, the present situation affords a real opportunity.” If it does, 
Bengalis are entitled to claim Government help and patronage. It is worthy 


of note that these are some of the very articles which Mr. Swan in his admir- 


able report recommends for the help and encouragement of Government. 
Nothing seems to have been done to further Mr. Swan’s recommendations 
regarding the manufacture of pencils and glassware. The journal under- 
stands that there will be a-debate at the next Bengal Legislative Council meet- 
ing, when, no doubt, the fullest information will be given by the Government. 
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648. The Amrita Bazar Patrika is glad that the Government has grant- 

7 ae ed monthly allowances of Rs. 250 and Rs. 100 to 
——e Ali and “Mr. Muhammad Ali and his brother Shaukat Ali; 
Commissioner of Delhi was ill-advised when he refused to give them their 
maintenance allowance. As was pointed out at the time, it was monstrous 
that the two brothers should have been treated worse than the interned Ger- 
mans who were maintained at the expense of the State. The Government 
has also done well by removing Messrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat Ali from 
insanitary Delhi to Lansdowne, under the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the United Provinces, which is a healthy place. However, why 
have the two brothers been interned at all? Now long will they remain the 
prisoners of the State? It is not known if these questions will ever be 
answered. Now that the two brothers have got their allowances, there is no 


doubt that the same treatment will be accorded to those youths who have been 


interned in Bengal. s Hee nso 
649. In the new Province of Bihar and Orissa, writes the Indian 
ie crepes corner. The Bihar Herald makes some perti- 
nent remarks in this connection. The Uriyas were promised many advan- 
tages if they made common cause with the Biharis. The Biharis now look 
down upon them as sleeping partners. As regards advancement in education 
or industry, Bihar and Orissa may be placed in the same boat, but the Biharis, 
owing to their numerical strength and better situation as regards the seat of 


_ the Government, have become very influential in the eyes of the Government: 
Geographical situation and ethnological distribution should be followed by 
the Govagnment in defining territories. The Uriyas seem now to agitate for 


a separate administration, including in it all Uriya-speaking people. The. 
best of the service is being given to the Biharis, and Uriya interests are suffer- 
ing at the hands of their compatriots. Bihar possesses more facilities as 
regards general and technical education and Biharis have realised the neces- 
sity of providing themselves with better means of fighting tle aliens in their 


land. No doubt they refer to the Bengalis. Indians’do not appreciate the 


idea of Europeans filling well-paid posts in Government. service, so it is 


natural for the Bihari to feel mortified when he sees the offices being manned 


by Bengalis. The journal wishes that the Biharis make rapid progress and 
replace the Bengalis, but they will have a hard fight with their antagonist. 
The Anglo-Indian community, however, holds high posts in Bihar.. What 
will the Biharis do to get rid of them? Perhaps they will find it a very diffi- 
cult task, as the Eurasian seems to have a claim in preference to the Indian 
whether he is born in Assam or Coorg. Nevertheless, the question of Bihari 
treatment of the Uriyas should attract more attention than hitherto, as the 
eee are beginning to feel that they are being looked down upon by the 
iharis. : 


650. The Béngalee says that with regard to the development of industries 


Our industries. 


Empire, the Uriyas have been rather driven to a 


respectively, during their internment. The Chief . 


the whole attitude of the Government, Imperial 
and Local, is one of sympathy. If that were not 


so, Mr. Swan would not have been appointed a Special Officer to report upon 


indigenous industries. The debates in the Bengal Legislative Council confirm 
this view. At the meeting of the Bengal Legislative Council held on the 3rd 
March last, the Government accepted two very important resolutions, in 
modification of those moved by the Hon’ble Raja Mahendra Ranjan Roy, of 
Kakina. They were as follows—(1) “ That steps be taken for the establish- 
ment, on a sound financial basis, of Industrial Co-operative Credit Societies in 
the various districts of this Presidency ”; (2) “ that steps be taken for the 
encouragement by all practical means of small home-industries in this Presi- 
dency.” These resolutions, which have been accepted by the Government, 
follow the lines of Mr. Swan’s recommendations. Mr. Swan in his report 


says :—‘ Co-operative Credit Societies should be established among cottage-. 


workers, such as cotton-weavers, silk-weavers and brass-workers. The officer 
in charge of these societies should assist in the purchase of raw material ‘and 
in finding markets for the finished material.” The journal should like to know 


-how far the above resolutions accepted by the Government have been given 
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efiect to. The question will no doubt be raised in the course of the debate 
which is to take place in the Bengal Legislative Council on the 26th July next 
on the resolution of the Hon’ble Babu Surendra Nath Banarji, reoommending 


that the necessary measures be taken, as soon as it may be convenient, to give 
efiect to Mr. Swan’s recommendations. It is a pleasing message that Mr. - 


Beatson Bell has conveyed to the country, that he and. his Government will do 
all that is humanly possible for the industrial development of this Province. 
The country will watch with interest and expectancy the fulfilment of this 
pledge; and in the:meantime the journal records its whole-hearted support to 
the appointment of a Director of Industries for this’ Province. A special 
department created for thé purpose will serve to help the industrial develop- 
ment of Bengal. Pe ee ones 

651. Though India may well be proud of her vast agricultural and 
mineral wealth, it is sad to contemplate, says the 


The oil industry in Madras. - wine ag 
ie! : Amrita Bazar Patrika, that it is foreign countries 


that derive the greatest benefits thereof at the cost of India. Madras produces 


every year quite a large quantity of ground-nuts, most of which goes to foreign 
countries. It is now being felt that the time has come for the Government to 
intervene in the matter, and just as they had.done in the cases of the aluminium 
and chrome leather industries, demonstrate the possibility of that Presidencv 
developing a lucrative industry in oil, instead of exporting the raw material 
in the shape of seeds or nuts. | 


ITI.—LEcIsLation. 


652. The fact that the Legislative Council holds only one meeting at 
Dacca in the year, is being taken exception to, 
eres | writes the Herald, by the people of the locality. 
Once the Government admits the necessity of holding the Legislative Council 
here, it is bound to admit that one meeting in the course of a whole year is 


Dacca and the Council. . 


utterly inadequate for any practical purpose. It cannot be unknown to the 


Government that the people in general have not yet learnt to respect the Legis- 
lative Councils, and that the present provision 1s not likely to elevate them in 
their estimation. The chief object of holding the Legislative Couneil at 
Dacca for a certain period is to give the members an opportunity to acquire 
first-hand knowledge of the conditions of East Bengal. Can any one, how- 


ever, believe that this object will be fulfilled by the present system? If the 


existing practice of holding only one meeting at Dacca is continued for any 
length of time, its inevitable effect will be that the members will find it safe to 
ignore this meeting, and in course of time it may happen, as a result of this 
practical boycott on the part of the members, that the Government will find 
it necessary to withdraw this small concession to East Bengal. But the 
members, from whatever part of the country they come, will not find it equally 
safe to ignore Dacca if‘a reasonable number of meetings is held there. One of 
the stock arguments against the Council meeting at Dacca is the inconvenience 
of the journey and professional loss to individual members of the Council. 
Every member cannot expect the Legislative Council to be near his doors, and 
every member should be prepared to cheerfully bear the loss and inconvenience 
whenever public necessity calls him away from his business or home. He has 
no business to be in the Council who will grudge this loss. The Legislative 
Council is not for the petty-minded and the mean. 


@ 


_ V.—PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS AND CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


653. A very laudable enthusiasm, says the Amrita Bazar Patrvka, 
prevails in some distinguished quarters about 


The new situation. : : | pi | 
: offering a war gift worthy of the citizens of a “ no 


mean city ’; but that is no reason why Bengalis should shut their eyes to the — 


terrible fact that famine is slowly but surely establishing a firm footing in 
the province. Tales of woe have been pouring in from several districts 1n 
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Eastern Bengal. With the practical extinction of foreign trade in jute and 
a very marked félling off in other branches of trade consequent on the war, 
the districts of Bengal have suffered very badly and all classes of people, 
excepting perhaps those few who are money-lenders or at the head of some 
of the learned professions, have felt, more or less keenly, the strain on their 
purse. The cultivators, the artisans, and the lower class bhadraloks are the 
first to suffer. It was hoped that if they could anyhow keep body and soul 
together for the next few months their struggle would materially diminish, 
if it would not altogether cease, but the recent floods have dashed these 
hopes to the ground. Their cup of misery will soon, therefore, be full to 
the brim. It has been found necessary to open relief centres in some places 
within the districts of Noakhali and Tippera. The Government has also 
begun to move, though rather very slowly, in the matter, but the relief 
that has been forthcoming is quite inadequate to cope with the situation, 
which is daily going from bad to Worse. It isa great pity that the wails of 
starving mothers and children do not touch the heart of that “ no mean city,” 
Calcutta, as till now it has shown no signs of awakening. However, the 
European jute merchants, who have profited at the expense of the jute-grow- 
ing raiyats, who had to sacrifice their produce at a very low rate owing to the 
enemy countries having ceased to purchase it, should open their purses to aid 
the sufferers. Is it not the duty of the mill-owners to come to the rescue of 
those to whom they are so much indebted? It should also be remembered that, 
if these raiyats are not saved, the future jute crop will fail, which would 
mean a severe loss to the jute merchants. So at least for the sake of their own 
interests, apart from ard hee ema motives, they should respond to the piteous 
cry of the raiyats and save the latter from an awful fate. 
BENGALEE, 654. People must not lose sight of the fact, writes the Bengalee, that 
eigeeststc) ses ais tial uaa to feed and clothe the distressed people of East 
. pata Bengal is also one of the imperative duties which 
the present war has imposed on them. To forget the sufferers in the midst of 
the diverse pre-occupations of life will be nothing short of disloyalty to the 
Empire. This may be a humble and prosaic work, but the relief of such desti- 
tution as now prevails in East. Bengal is urgently necessary to keep atten- 
tion and energy perfectly free for grappling with the chief problem of the 
hour. Economic complications are extremely embarrassing at a time like 
this, and the journal therefore appeals to the Government, to the rich, and to 
the European millowners who are monopolising the halfpence while the 
jute-growers are famishing, to help the starving peasantry and poorer 
middle class of East Bengal. With East Bengal crippled by any severe 
stroke of misfortune, Bengal is without her right arm of strength. 
a eeArRiKa, 655. The Amrita Bazar Patrika writes that the following is the real 
eth June 1916. ines dition ta Chel situation in Chandpur, Tippera, from the people’s 
point of view. Weeks ago it was realized by the © 
public-spirited men in that subdivision that something like famine was at 
their threshold, and they at once commenced adopting measures to afford 
1elief to the sufferers. They formed a committee, and through its agency, 
tried to raise subscriptions from the public. They sent agents into the 
interior to collect accurate information in detail. The accounts they brought 
were harrowing in the extreme. The public were moved, but as all classes 
of the people have been affected by the war, and considering the magnitude 
and intensity of the distress, the amount raised was too small to meet the 
actual requirements. Now, as this committee is composed of responsible men 
of position, their accounts should not be treated lightly. However, the local 
authorities, far from thanking those, who had been serving distressed 
humanity gratuitously out of philanthropic motives, treated them all with 
scant courtesy. When Babu Hardoyal Nag and Swami Saradananda went 
to see the Subdivisional Officer of Chandpur, the latter said that their services 
were ‘not favourably looked upon by the District Magistrate, and when 
Swami Saradananda went to Comilla to see the Magistrate, he was refused 
an interview! The Government is anxious to have co-operation, from the 
public, but surely the attitude manifested by the local authorities towards 


those who are making such personal sacrifices to give relief to the distressed at . 
Chandpur, does not encourage such co-operation. 
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656. Commenting on the official communiqué issued by the Local Gov- 
Distzess in Tip era and Noakhali. ernment regarding the : famine prevailing in 
| i ho Eastern Bengal, the Amrita Bazar Patrika says 
that it has a tendency to minimise the real situation, which the journal regrets 
and deprecates.' In connection with the historic Burdwan flood the same 
course was adopted by the Government till Mr. Lyon, on visiting the affected 
area, candidly admitted that the magnitude and intensity of the situation 
was not overdrawn. Should Mr. Lyon visit some of ‘the aiiected villages 
in Tippera and Noakhali he would speak of it in a different strain from that 
which appears in the communiqué. “ It is confidently expected,” says the 
communiqué that the aus and jute crops will be harvested in full and then 


the raiyats may tide over their difficulties. Against this “ confident expecta-. 


tion ’ of the Government there are some stern facts. First, the floods have 
been so-heavy that the aus and jute crops have been washed away in many 
places. Secondly, the statement in the communiqué that the last year’s jute 
was sold at a “ low price ” is not correct. It conveys the idea that the raiyats 
made at least some profit. What actually happened was that they had to 
sell it at a loss. But supposing that the raiyats will harvest a good jute crop 
this year, where is the foreign customer for it? They will have to dispose of 


it to the mill-owners here at even a greater loss than they have already suffered. - 


The harvesting of the jute crop, which had hitherto been the only source of 
income, may hs prove an illusion to them. Then again, this “ temporary 
distress ” is a distress which will last at least two months more. How will 
the starvelings keep their bodies and souls together during this period? The 
Government has granted one lakh for the purpose of agricultural loans and an 
additional allotment of Rs. 10,000 for the purpose of gratuitous relief. This 
amount, however, when divided amongst thousands of hungry families, will 
mean only a few rupees per head. As for private charity, it has been taxed to 
its utmost and pumped dry, and it has also to meet demands in various other 
directions. As a matter of fact, though earnest appeals have been repeatedly 
made for funds they have not been responded to. The sole responsibility of 
saving the tens of thousands of people in Tippera and Noakhali from the 
effects of starvation thus rests with the Government. 


657. Referring to the same subject, the Bengalee says that to the effect 


cero - of war on trade has been added that of recent 


- floods, and this explains the acuteness of the 
present situation. People must be on their guard against exaggerating or 
minimising it. However, the distress which is now confined to two districts 
alone will daily increase in volume aid intensity, for the recent flood has done 
great injury to the standing crops in most of the districts of Eastern Bengal. 
At this crisis it behoves the Government to ascertain the true extent of 
distress and the possibilities of future developments. The Government of 
India has by its timely action in the Punjab averted a serious catastrovhe. 
Is it not possible for the Government to take action on similar lines in Bengal ? 
The journal is unable to make definite suggestions in the absence of the neces- 
sary facts. However, some sort of control over the exnort of rice is called 
for as an emergent measure. The Government may call a conference to discuss 
the ways and means. The leading Associations of Calcutta should also have 
a conference of their own for the purpose. The representatives of the various 
Associations, including the Bengal inches of Commerce, ought therefore, 
to lose no time in meeting. In the meanwhile a Relief Fund under proper 
auspices—it need not be a large one for the present—should be opened imme- 


diately to cope with the emergency. There is no doubt that subscriptions 


will pour in, for it is understood that men are ready to pay but do not know 
where to do so. ’ 


658. Referring to the official communiqué regarding the distress which 
i. now prevails in the districts of Tippera and 
rraren fe cot Seen Noakhali, the Bengalee remarks that ies is 
evidently underlying an inclination to minimise the gravity of the situation. 
Government officers are necessarily apt to be over-cautious in their state- 
ments. It is, however, a serious matter when excess of caution: leads to inac- 
tion in a case where the question of life and death is concerned. The Gov- 
ernment and the authorities should take the local popular representatives 
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into their confidence and shape their opinions and their policy in accordanee 
with their advice. The authorities cannot forget how helpful the local repre- 


sentatives were in giving advice and affording relief in connection with the © 


Burdwan floods. Here there is no antagonism of interests between the Gov- 
ernment and the poeple, and their co-gperation would be serviceable to both. 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS. 


659. Referring to this subject, the Hablul Matin says that it reverts to 
it to draw the attention of its readers to some 
thoughtful observations of an esteemed correspon- 
dent of the Allahabad Leader. The writer pertinently observes that the real 
problem of India is to unite the Hindus and the Moslems. “ Unity between 
tlindus and Muhammadans means victory for India in her political struggle, 
while disunion spells defeat, complete and crushing,” remarks the worthy 
correspondent who, it is gratifying to note, isa Hindu gentleman, and is 
fervently praying “ for the day when not only Hindus and Muhammadans but 
the members of all the other communities in India will coalesce and become one 
solid body determined to win for the motherland her rightful place in the 
British Empire.” _To this prayer, the journal heartily.says “ Amen!” and 
endorses the opinion that “ whenever that day comes it will mark the triumph 
of British rule in this country and the realisation of India’s political destiny.” 
It is also true that “ England and India knit together by the bonds of goodwill 
and comradeship will be able to defy the whole world.”’ 

660. Sir N. G. Chandravarkar and Sir Sivaswamy Iyer, writes the 
Herald, have recently said that the village people 
in Southern India are not indifferent to politics 
now. The proceedings of the Legislative Councils are freely discussed in the 


Hindu-Moslem unity. 


Poli ics among village pecple. 


vernacular papers and they are eagerly read by all sections of people in the 


country. ‘lhe vernacular papers have opened the eyes of the people, and 
enthusiastic discussions take place among thein in regard to various political 
questions. ‘This is news which will be hailed with delight in every country, 
gut it appears that here this very news has upset the mental equilibrium 
of certain Anglo-Indians. One of them writes to a paper that the village 
people should not be allowed to imbibe the views of independent organs of 


public opinion, and that they should be given some papers subsidised by the 


Governnnent. The Anglo-Indian writer must be a veritable Rip Van Winkle, 
for otherwise he would have known that the subsidised newspaper has been an 
unqualified failure even from the official point of view, and that it has no 


chance of resurrection in India. The reason is obvious. To subsidise a 


newspaper is easy enough as long as there is money in the Government treasury, 
but it is not so easy to make the people read it. 

661. The Bengalee writes that the British Empire does not yet know 
what an untapped reservoir of strength it has got 
in spiritual india alone. It has just begun ‘to 
discover it. The idealism of Bengal, the practical wisdom of Maharastra, the 


The Teutonic peril. 


commercial instinct of Guzerat, the physical prowess of the Punjab can all 


contribute to its invincibility if it only cares to use them for the good of itself 
and of the world. Who knows that it is not for a full realisation of its 
strength by the British Empire that Bellona is riding her car in the fateful 
fields of Flanders or the gory grounds of Galicia? Woe to those who even in 
such a pregnant hour do not see the unwisdom of a mischievous word or 
measure! Let the Empire only look up and be informed by a lofty spirit, and 
the Feutonic Peril will only prove to be the flabby giant which it really is. 

662. Referring to the exclusion of Indians from enlisting for active 
meek says that if during the heat of the war and in the 
midst of the crisis there be yet observed and maintained this patent inequality 
of treatment and this assertion of racial superiority, how can it be expected 
that they will be altogether forgotten or cast aside after the war, when the 
re-adjustment comes to be made? Repression is a disintegrating force. It 
alienates sympathies, destroys union and throws people into hostile camps. 


service inthe capacity of volunteers, the Bengalee. 


% 
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Co-operation, on the other hand, is a healing and cementing principle. With- 
out equality of treatment, however, there cannot:be any co-operation, and 
without co-operation there cannot be any prospect of permanent peace. By 


accepting the offer of the Indians the Government may give an earnest of future 


reforms and concessions. It will sefisibly ease and improve the situation both 
here and at the front, but bureaucracy has so far failed to realise the situation 
and avail itself of the opportunity. Let not the words “ too late ” be written 
‘by the future historian of India of the action of the bureaucracy in this chapter 
of the history of India. The journal is almost confident that it shall not be so. 
for British rule everywhere has all along beon synonymous with a rule of 
justice. The moment has come when it will te put to the supreme test in India, 
and it is inconceivable that it should fail or that justice should be denied to 
the people. India wants equality of status with the rest of the Empire, and 


as a means to this end she also wants her people to fight as volunteers in this 


war, and if what Burke has said be true otf Englishmen, neither the one nor 
. the other of India’s claims can be justly denied her. 

663. There is no novelty in the heroic fighting of the British soldiers in 

a Pee een er _ France, or the French soldiers gallantly defend- 

ing their hearth and home, or the Russians sweep- 

ing like a deluge in the eastern front, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika, but the 

really novel feature of the whole war seems to lie in the fact that the Indian 
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soldiers are fighting on European soil—a fact practically undreamt of—and . 


distinguishing themselves in the midst of the flower of European armies by 
displaying valour, fearlessness and other fighting qualities. The well-known 
Indian writer, Saint Nihal Singh, has contributed an excellent article en- 
titled ‘“‘ India’s Blood Sacrifice ” to the latest issue of Nash’s Magazine and 
paid a glowing tribute to the Indian soldiers. Mr. Singh says that the 
soldiers from India reached Europe at a time when the Germans were steadily 
advancing, carrying all before them, and the Allies’ long line was being con- 
stantly pushed Paris-wards. Soon after these brown warriors stood shoulder 
to shoulder with the British fighters, the enemy’s progress was checked. The 
Kaiser’s hordes could go no further. Paris was saved. In another place 
Mr. Singh says :—* I will not say that the Indians turned the fortunes of the 
war ; but there is no denying the tact that Paris owes, in an important degree, 
its immunity from the depredaiions of the devastating Huns to the timely 
arrival of India’s swarthy sons, who, for the first time in history, had come 
to fight on European soil.” This will undoubtedly be read with a feeling of 
considerable pleasure and pride by all Indians. That the Indians would so 
distinguish themselves was a foregone conclusion, for they have never been 
pein oe ge in any line of business where their talents and strength have been 
employed. : 
664. ~The Indian Mirror, referring. to this subject,, says Sir Daniel 
ilies nits weed Hamilton, with his keen practical sense, hopes 
: that after the war is over the Government of 
India might be given economic independence, ‘“‘ because economics are solid 
food, whereas politics are chiefly chaff.” Sir Daniel Hamilton does not un- 
dervalue political progress. He is for it, but he wisely points out that “ upon 
the strength of the economic base depends the strength of the political struc- 
ture.” What is wrong with the present economic life of India? Sir Daniel 
says that the beneficent rule of the Government is destroyed largely by the 
power of the money-lender. All close observers will agree that Sir Daniel 
Hamilton has touched the most vital spot. Speaking of Bengal 138 years 
ago, Adam Smith said: “. . . . money is frequently lent to farmers at 
40, 50 and 60 per cent. and the succeeding crop is mortgaged for the pay- 
ment.” ‘The frightfulness of usury exists to this day in spite of' strenuous 
measures adopted by Government to prevent its growth. Sir Daniel Hamil- 
ton has not drawn a fanciful picture in saying that all over India the money- 
lender is still strongly entrenched behind his silver heaps. The fruits of the 
usurer’s garden, as Sir Daniel says, are “ famine, suffering of men and cattle, 
insolvency, illiteracy, ill-health, insanitation, drunkenness, gambling, extra- 
vagance, want of irrigation, and want of growth, spiritual, moral, political, 
and material.” The question then is, how is his power to be broken? Co- 
operative credit is doubtless one of the effective remedies. Sir Daniel 
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Hamilton is for its development on unrestricted lines. He would extend the 
co-operative movement by trained paid workers, the expenses being met from 
the profit, coined and uncoined, on the currency. Next, he would introduce 
the old Scottish banking system in India. He would also have'a large State 
Bank—“ a Temple of Faith between man and man, uniting all India in one 
great caste—the caste of human brotherhood.” Whether the remedies sug- 
gested can all be provided at once, is open to controversy; but there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the evils of usury, which retard the flow of 
wealth and keep the masses down. It is true that the germ of Indian unity 
has been found nowhere but in co-operative finance, and therefore the 
system of co-operative credit, which has been introduced in [ndia, 
may be counted upon to do much for the economic regeneration of 
the Indian masses. The most pressing need is the legislative restriction of 
usurious transactions. Anyway, Sir Daniel Hamilton has brought to notice 
the salient features in the presént economic situation of India. He is right 
in saying: “ Reformed Councils have their value in the economy of India; 
but a gilded dome is of less value than a sound foundation.” . All owe him a 
deep debt of gratitude for his unabated interest in the welfare of India. 
665. Quoting an incident of Western life where the mother plays the 
chief part in moulding the character of her 
children, the Indian Mirror says that in India the 
motherly influence is so insignificant that there is 
practically no character-building of the child at home. The alpha and omega’ 
of the life of a boy in Modern India consist in passing examinations, so as 
to be able to earn money and rear a family. The outlook of life accordingly 
becomes narrow and selfish. “ Live for yourself ” becomes the dominant note, 
and charity and philanthropy are subordifated to the serving of “ self.” 
In olden times, religion or superstition, or both, served as a counterpoising 
factor, so that the “ self,” was to some extent kept in check. Nowadays, 
utilitarianism is the creed of the generality of lettered Indians, and the 
‘ self ’ becomes more and more prominent. Patriotism, which has its root 
in the negation of self, is therefore for the most part, in this country, tinged 
with considerations of, what is likely to be beneficial individually. The 
paper is constrained to make these remarks in view of the lamentable apathy 
of the Indian people to respond to the call of public duty. To take one 
instance, here is the great war fraught with protentous issues not only to one 
or two countries, but to the whole world. Is any gift of the Bengali com- 
munity commensurate with the traditional wealth of Bengal? It is a long- 
standing reproach that the Bengali doles out charity when it is likely to brin 
him name and fame, and seldom otherwise. Speaking frankly, this reproac 
is not without foundation. So-called public benefactors are many where 
there is a prospect of obtaining titles. It is well that the Bengalis should have 
a.little heart-searching now and again to discover their defects. This is all 
the more necessary at the present moment in view of the Nationalist rhapsodies 
over Indian fitness for everything. The real fact is that they are not fit for 
anything except displaying wordy valour. In practical work, they do not 
come anywhere near even their European fellow-citizens in Calcutta. The 
journal singles out the War Gift Fund as an illustration. Only a few 
hundred rupees at the most represent Indian liberality in this instance. 
Almost the whole of the money has been contributed by the European com- 
munity of Calcutta, representing all grades and occupations. There is no 
instance in which the Indian community has shown patriotism of this kind— 
real, inspiring, selfless patriotism. On the other’ hand, it can be well 
imagined how Indian money would have flowed ih if the fund was calculated 
in any way to serve personal interests. 
666. The Indian Mirror is amused to read the following pun on itself by 
Mrs. Besant and the Indian New India, the organ of Mrs. Annie Besant in 
Minror. Madras :—‘‘ The Government tried the experiment 
of a subsidy with the Indian Mirror, and merely destroyed it, changing it from 
a sturdy, outspoken, virile expression of Indian ideas to the feeble and fatuous 
sheet which bears that once honoured name to-day” The journal confesses 
that all the extraordinary feats which Mrs. Besant. has perpetrated till 
this day in the course of her adventurous life are as nothing compared with 


A contrast in patriotism— 
European and Indian. 
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her political musings. As for itself, far from being “ destroyed,” it is still 


alive. The paper has no desire to launch into vituperation such as Mrs. 


‘Besant has indulged in, in view of her sex and age. It is permissible, how- 
ever, to say that she is making herself dailv more ridiculous by her foolish 


vampings on politics. “ How art Thou fallen! oh! Lucifer, Son of the 
morning !”’ 


667. Referring to the appeal of Sir S. P. Sinha and the Hon’ble Mr. 
F. H. Stewart in this connection, the Bengalee 


The pcoposed organisation of 


eae says that while welcoming all efforts to strengthen 


the hands of the Empire in its present life and 
death struggle, it cannot help observing that the rebuke administered in the 
very opening sentence of the ap eal is hardly calculated to further the end 
which is now so near to Indian earte. Apart form its tactlessness, it also 
happens to be unmerited. It was Bengal that first came forward with her 
unsolicited offer of personal service to the Empire when the war was not-even 


. a few weeks old. With popular initiative repressed at its very first appear- 


ance it is idle to expect that scheme after scheme will be started with the 
same universal enthusiasm and ardour. The spirit of service that first 
sought to be wide-spread naturally confirmed itself to individuals or groups 
when it did not succeed in expansion; and hence the “ much individual hard 


work and liberality ” on which emphasis has been put by way of whipping 


up the public conscience. A whole community is not gifted with that elasti- 


city of spirit with which individuals are blessed. If the service of a whole 


community is wanted, it is the Government and the men who command their 
confidence that should provide them with the opportunity and facility to 
serve. Bengal feels that she can and ought to serve the Empire in a more 
substantial way than by subscribing the ridiculous sum of three or four lakhs 


for once where four crores and a half are being daily expended. Money is 


not Bengal’s forte, but intellect and character; and when these are not wanted 
from her it is natural for her to conclude that she had better wait till her 
service is requested. - Besides, along with the main problem of how best to help 
the Empire there have arisen domestic questions, such as suppression of law- 
lessness, relief of destitution and famine, provision for the daily growing 


class of the unemployed, supply of some useful articles whose import has been 


stopped, which press on the attention of the people with no less urgency 


and importunity. Unless those who wish to set themselves to the task of 


organising their sources to help the Empire in the present war make their 
scheme comprehensive enough to include all these collateral problems, they 
cannot expect that volume and intensity of support, the lack of which they 
have made the subject of their ungracious complaint. The different Indian 
interests in the country have been more or less adversely affected by the war 
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and they can no longer pay from their superfluity; and unless they can make 


sure that what they give away with difficulty will bring about an all-round 
improvement of the situation, there. cannot be expected that alacrity and 


enthusiasm from all quarters which all wish to revive. Another difficulty 
in the way of organised efforts in this direction has been the sectional character 
of the movements started. The first Ambulance Corps movement did not 
seem to commend itself to Anglo-India. The Calcutta War Gift Fund of 
the Statesman not only ignored the Indian community but seems to have 
drawn its very inspiration from the foundering of the Bengalee. ‘With the 
Statesman, Calcutta means only its European portion, as will be evident from 
the opening sentence of its yesterday's article about the War Gift, in which 
Calcutta is said to have vindicated her reputation by these two lakhs and a half 
subscribed almost absolutely by the Europeans. In view of all these obstacles 
in the way of ready and spontaneous co-operation, the attempt at co-ordina- 
tion of all the different activities for one large war fund in Bengal, to be 
devoted to the present needs of the Empire, for which a Town Hall tnheeting 
has been decided upon, has not come a day too soon. 
668. Referring to the remarks in the Bihar Administration Report for 
ee 1913-14, regarding the Vernacular Press, the 
Bihar. Bengalee says that this was the sort of remarks 
: that used to be made of the Bengali Press not many 
years ago in the Administration Reports. Such a view would now be impcs- 
sible in respect of the Bengali Press. It has outgrown this state of things, 
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The Press in this Province is a power, and the Vernacular Press has largely 
contributed to upbuild this influence. In Bihar, the Press is yet an infant 
institution. But it will not long remain in its swadling clothes. It will play 
its part in making the future of Bihar what it should be. It will need all the 
sympathy and encouragement that Government can afford. Criticism is ind-:2d 
distasteful to men in power, especially in a country governed by a bureaucracy. 
Honest criticism, however, purifies the administration. It is its unfailing 
ally in the task of government. It is to be hoped the rulers will realise this 
truth. Their sympathy perhaps may be stimulated by the consideration that 
journalism in this country, and especially in a province like Bihar, has to be 
conducted under circumstances of exceptional difficulty. None of the rewards 
of the successful Western journalist are within the reach of his Eastern 
brother. His sources of information are often meagre; and if he trips there 
are the Press laws which hang like the sword of Damocles over his head. Who 
would not sympathise with a creature so unfortunately situated ? 
669. Writing of the rm expenditure incurred by the bellig2sent 
| owers in the present war, the Amrita Bazar 
economic elfect of the Patrika says that India is a proverbially poor 
| country and does not boast of much capital. She 
has been almost drained of her wealth by outsiders. Poor people have no fear 
of thieves and robbers, so India is not likely to suffer in the way the European 
countries are bound to do. However, she cannot go completely unscathed 
owing to the further rise in the value of money, and if the cost of administra- 
tion is not largely reduced, it is doubtful if she will be able to bear it without 
a crash. It should also be remembered that while other nations will in due 
course retrieve their former position by means of industrial pursuits and com- 
mercial enterprise, India is likely to remain where she is or go still lower 
down. The Indians, if not yet completely dead, should, however, take 
advantage of the present situation to start at least some industries which they 
have lost. It is gratifying that the matter has attracted the attention of some 
Indians who have money, energy, and public spirit; but as long as the bulk 
of the nation is not interested in the question, it will not mean much. By 
utilising home-made goods and produce the Indians may profit a good deal. by 
the war and neutralise, to some extent at least, its disastrous effects on them. 
The Indians should also profit by Mr. McKenna’s warning just given to the 
British people. He urges them to practise economy in food-stufis and thereby 
prevent foreign countries from enriching themselves at their expense by 
selling food-grains to them at higher prices. Says he: “ National restraint 
would mean cheaper food-stuffs.’” The people of India are not yet quite 
resourceless and are, therefore, not able to realise the dreary future before them. 
If the war continues and all trade and commerce remain in a stagnant condi- . 
tion, they will have no option but to starve. They must therefore begin to 
economise at once in every branch of their domestic concerns, otherwise starva- 
tion will be their lot when the real pinch comes. An important member of the 
Ministry like Mr. McKenna urges economy in the richest country in the world, 
and India is the poorest ! | 
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